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Beaumont Cottage, June, 1850. 


IXTY years old to-day! I am not likely to have many more 
birthdays ; ten, at most, if I attain the span of life appointed 

to man on earth. No one makes me birthday presents now, but 
on each anniversary I take out of a certain cabinet the souvenirs of 
the past. Before me lies the sandal-wood casket given me by 
Tante Lucienne thirty-nine years ago to-day, the casket which 
contains the few trifles which are all that remain to remind 
posterity of Julia Beaumont Dalrymple. Few and simple enough 
they are; a fine cambric handkerchief, a withered rose, a small 
manuscript book, a package of old letters tied with a faded lilac 
ribbon, an oval miniature set in gold, and a curious triangular 
amulet of rock crystal, set in wrought gold, and attached to an 
exquisitely elaborate and intricate gold chain, of Indian workman- 
ship. The amulet is a large one ; it opens at a touch, and at a touch 
the contents fall out, a long silky curl of raven hair, one end of 
which is passed through a tiny parchment scrip, and tied with silver 
thread. On the scrip is printed, in Indian ink, and in minute 
characters, J.B.D. Her Hair. Cut off on her death-bed, January 
3lst, 1784! On the back of the miniature is engraved “Julia 
Beaumont Dalrymple. Obiit February Ist, 1784 a21T.x1x.” The 
miniature shows a fair face with delicately chiselled features, 
raven hair combed back over a cushion, and falling in rich ringlets 
behind, after the fashion of the day, and beautiful eyes of gentian 
blue, eyes which look straight into mine with an expression of 
resolute reserve. Reserve, indeed, is stamped on every lineament 
of that delicate proud face ; it is to be read in the turn of the head, 
in the line of the beautiful but firmly closed lips, as well as in the 
glance of the eye. And is nothing more to be read in those 
lovely eyes, which have been dust for nearly a century? Yes, as, 
I hold the miniature in the palm of my hand, and look long at it, 
the mist of pride and reticence dissolves and the blue eyes look 
into mine with that glance of sad appeal which is to be seen 
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sometimes in the portraits of those who have missed their share 
of this life’s happiness. We all know how the eyes of a portrait 
seem to follow one about. I, who have passed much of my life 
alone, have noticed often this sad, appealing glance in the 
pictured eyes of those who have led unhappy lives. But—ar. 
x1x. How many way-worn, disappointed men and women look 
upon those who have died in early youth as fortunate ?—to have 
known nothing of life’s cares, its bereavements, its deadly 
disappointments! That is what it often means to die young. 
But not always. This fair young creature knew what it was to 
suffer and endure, and the traces of mortal pain are visible in her 
delicate face. We Beaumont Dalrymples are an old revolutionary 
family. I should rather say we were, for I, widowed and childless 
woman, am the last of the race, and my lot has been cast in the 
Far West, where, I sometimes think, no one cares for the past 
but myself. When I was young, I too, cared little for it. And 
as I have never had any children, and have therefore little to 
attach me to a younger generation, I should be very devoid of 
interests now but for the fact that Tante Lucienne made me 
the receptacle of her souvenirs. I live, thanks to her, much in the 
past. She herself was a French woman, married to her husband 
when almost a child, and treated always by him with a tender 
protecting devotion which won her devoted love. For his sake 
she loved America, and as the years passed on, she identified 
herself more and more completely with her adopted country. 
From the first she had attached herself enthusiastically to her 
beautiful young sister-in-law, and it was into her hands that the 
dying girl put the little manuscript book which had been the sole 
confidant of her love and sorrow. Poor, pretty, grand-aunt Julia! 
Her story is best told in her own words: 
Beaumont House, Manor of Beaumont, Jan 31st, 1782. 

My Honoured Mother hath given me this little book, and says 
that as we have fallen on troublous times, it were well that I should 
write somewhat daily of what befalls us, for that when I am an 
old woman, it may be pleasing to me and mine to read the record 
of these days. I am seventeen years old to-day, and my dear 
mother hath given me my grand-aunt Lucy’s pearls and amethysts, 
which she was good enough to make me a legacy of, in her will. 
My sister Betty gave me a white silk paduasoy for a petticoat; it 
is a fine piece, and she hath had it long lying by. I fear me she 
hath noted how I have wished for it, for often when I have been 
at Montcalm to spend the day she hath allowed me to turn over 
her camphor chest, and I have ever thought what a fine thing it 
would be to have the paduasoy, seeing that sister Betty is in 
mourning now, and, it is like, will wear nothing but widows’ weeds 
all her days. Oh, how selfish and evil such thoughts seemed to 
me to-day, when dear Betty, with her sad smile, handed me the 
paduasoy, saying, “I could buy nothing new, dear child, in these 
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troublous times ; but the paduasoy has never been cut, and will 
make a fine under-petticoat for a ball costume. May you be as 
happy as I was at my first ball.” Then she turned away and wept, 
and I knew she was thinking of my brother-in-law Charles, who 
was killed in battle very nearly three years ago. 

It was only his second battle, and poor sister Betty had never 
recovered it, nor ever will. She never smiles but when she is 
playing with her two fine boys. Sister Kitty sent me a fine cam- 
bric handkerchief, hemstitched, and with my initials, J. B. D., in 
her beautiful embroidery. This, too, I know she hath had long 
lying by. But it hath never been used, or even marked before. 
Until to-day all my pocket handkerchiefs had been plain squares of 
linen—but now, dear Mother says I am a woman, and it is fit. and 
proper that I should have two or three cambric handkerchiefs. 

My honoured grandmother hath given me her violet and white 
brocade. It is the finest piece I ever saw, white, with bunches 
of violets with silver leaves. My sister-in-law, Lucienne, hath sent 
me some bunches of violet ribbon, with silver edges, and some 
violet silk and silver thread, that I may embroider my paduasoy. 
And so I shall, to match the brocade, and it will be as grand 
a gown, dear Mother says, as any one could have. I have had all 
these fine presents, but no birthday cake, at which our good Dinah 
and the other servants were much aggrieved, Pompey in particu- 
lar saying that it was a shame. But dear Mother reproved him, 
saying that, in these evil days, when many of our brave soldiers 
lack bread to eat, it were most unfitting that Colonel Dalrymple’s 
daughter should be regaled with confectionery on her birthday— 
and that much as she loved her youngest child, I should have 
had no gifts at all, but that she, and my grandmother and sisters, 
had had these things lying by. God knows, I would have gladly 
had nothing, could it bring aught of good to our country. I must 
write no more, for it is my hour to spin, and dear Mother hath 
given, too, the keys of the linen chest into my hands, so that I 
have much to do. Now that my sisters are all married and gone, 
I have all the clear-starching to do, and my honoured father has 
been pleased to say that none of my sisters could equal me in 
getting up his ruffles and wristbands. 


July, 1781.—My dear brother Edmund, and his wife Lucienne 
arrived last night. Dear Father came home to welcome them, and 
in honour of the recent victory he ordered the house and grounds 
to be illuminated, and we had a ball. Many officers were there in 
uniform, and it was a fine sight. I wore my brocade gown, made 
with a train, and looped up over my paduasoy with violet and 
silver ribbons; on my neck and arms Aunt Lucy’s amethysts. 
My sister-in-law, Lucienne, wore a pink brocade and pearls, and 
her hair was frizzed and powdered. She is very beautiful, so deli- 
cate and dainty, and Edmund is very proud of her, and with 
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reason, for Mother said she scarce knew the world could hold so 
fair a creature. Lucienne is only twenty and so much younger 
than Edmund, that she seems more like his child than his wife. 
She dances with a grace that is incomparable, dear Father says, 
and so all the gentlemen agreed in saying, being loud in her 
praise, and standing in circles to watch her. 

I danced all night, and do indeed feel that I have been wrong 
to be so frivolous. But it was my first ball, and my honoured father 
bade me enjoy myself, saying, that after such a signal victory as 
that won by our gallant troops, it behoved all loyal sons and 
daughters of the Republic to rejoice. * * But * * * * 


September, 1782. 

We are again in great griefand anxiety of mind. I look at what 
I have written, and wonder that I could ever have been light of 
heart. My brother Anthony was brought home badly wounded 
from the skirmish at Carr’s Point, and he died a month ago. 
Yesterday we had a message from the Upper Manor, telling us 
that the family vault must again be opened, for Aunt Betty was 
dying. This morning the news of her death reached us, and now 
all is being made ready for the funeral. She is the last of the 
Upper Manor Beaumonts, for her husband and eldest son were 
killed fighting against Montcalm, and the younger son, cousin 
Harry, fell at Bunker’s Hill. 


December, 1782. 

The recent battle has resulted in victory, and one most honour- 
able, dear Father says, to our gallant troops. Many prisoners 
were taken, and one, a young English officer, was brought home to 
our house. He was grievously wounded and ’twas thought must 
die, but by God’s blessing, and dear Mother’s nursing, he is now 
recovering. I have just been to his chamber to write a letter from 
his dictation, dear Mother being there also, but too busy with her 
spinning to write. The letter was to his uncle, for it seems he 
hath no other relatives, and he says often, how enviable are those 
who belong to a large family. If dear Mother were his queen, he 
could not treat her with more loyal courtesy and gratitude, and I 
know that he has a true and kind heart, though he has been 
fighting under King George. Sure, he thought he was right, and 
all people cannot think alike, and he could not know, as he says 
all the colonies have had to suffer. He is so handsome and kind, 
that though he is a British officer, all the servantslove him. The 
dogs too are fond of him, and I know that I have often heard my 
honoured Father say that dumb beasts’ know well how to distin- 
guish between good and bad men. But Harry says it does not 
matter what a British soldier is ; that as soon as Captain Falconer 
is better he will be exchanged and join his regiment, and that we 
shall see him no more. 
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Nevertheless, I know Captain Falconer will never forget Mother's 
kindness. Some men may forget, but I know that he will not. 
Often I see his eyes fixed on her with great gratitude and affection. 
He has fine dark eyes, but fair hair. In truth I do not know 
that I ever saw a handsomer man, or one with finer or more 
gracious presence. 

Often has he taken occasion to say that he knew nothing of 
the rights ani wrongs of the colonists, that he, having been 
brought up a soldier, came out to fight against the colonies, 
without a thought but that of duty to his king. 

Brother Harry was in the room when he last spoke thus, and 
with his wonted bluntness said : 

“ If you think, sir, that your king is in the wrong, I wonder that 
you do not cast in your lot with us.” 

“ Sir,” says Captain Falconer, starting up and turning very red, 
“God knows I regret—I wish———But you do not understand, sir. 
I cannot be false to my country and my king.” Then he limped 
out of the room; and indeed my heart aches for him. I know he 
is sad and anxious. 


May, 1783.—Captain Falconer to-day, having first asked Mother's 
permission, gave me a white-rose bush, saying it was one that had 
been brought from England af his desire, and that it was a climbing 
rose, and hardy, and would, he thought, thrive wellin our garden, 
and in time cover the whole south wall ; that it needed nothing but 
care, and that he was sure Miss Julia would know how to care 
for it, for he had often noted her care for the garden and the 
beds. 

Dear Mother looked grave, and I feared she would say No, but 
before she opened her lips, Captain Falconer limped across the 
room and fell on his knees. 

“ Dear madam,” says he, “for pity’s sake, do not refuse me this 
honour. Sure I owe you my life, yes,and more than life. Madam, 
I never knew my mother; I have no home in which to plant this 
rose bush. Let it grow and thrive, madam, and remind you daily 
of your goodness to the stranger, who will never forget your 
heavenly kindness while life lasts.” 

Then he took her hand, and kissed it, and Mother, I think, saw 
a tear in his eye, for she tapped him on the cheek as if he had been 
one of her own sons, and bade him rest, and then she said: 

“‘ My daughter shall plant the rose bush.” 

So I have planted it under the south wall, and close by my 
chamber window, and will spare no pains to make it live and 
flourish. I fear Captain Falconer cannot know how much I wish 
he might be happy, nor howI grieve for him when I see his brows 
knitted with pain, and a sad look in his eyes. But I can say no 
word of comfort, being only a girl, as Harry says; and indeed | 
would do nothing unseemly. 
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June 25, 1782.—I shall never see Captain Falconer again. 
Indeed, I am wrong even to think of him now, when my honoured 
parents are in such trouble. We are all in trouble indeed, and 
God knows when we shall see our beloved home. I was sitting in 
my room, and writing the paragraph at the head of this page, 
when I heard some one approaching at a furious gallop, and then 
a voice asking if Madam Beaumont were within. Alas, it was a 
messenger from Colonel Rivers, who commands the troops at Lilton 
Ferry. The messenger said that the British had burned the bridge 
over Lilton Creek, and were marching on rapidly, and that 
Colonel Rivers himself had but few soldiers, and feared that before 
reinforcements could reach him it would be too late for us to 
escape. 

Dear Mother was quite calm, as she alwaysis. She ordered the 
coach and two waggons to be got ready and bade us all pack up 
our valuables as quickly as possible. The negroes, though much 
frightened, were obedient, and though we had but an hour in 
which to prepare everything, the fine mirrors and silver were 
buried in the garden, and all our jewels and finery packed in boxes, 
and placed on the coach. Then Mother bade us enter the coach. 
But Captain Falconer, who had come out upon the terrace before 
the house, knelt down before Mother, and with tears in his eyes 
implored her to remain, saying “ Madam, good Madam Beaumont, 
I pray you have pity on me, madam, and stay. I will answer for 
it with my life, that not a hair of your heads shall be touched. 
Sure, madam, you can do justice, even to an enemy, and I swear 
to you that the British soldier does not live who would be so vile 
as to lay asacrilegious hand upon this mansion, where I have been 
so charitably sheltered and entertained. Madam, I pray you stay.” 

But dear Mother answered him somewhat sternly, I thought— 
but she knows best—that she had her husband’s commands as to 
what she should do, and that it would ill befit her to accept 
British protection, even in her own house, and then she bade me 
get into the coach quickly, and I obeyed her, as was my duty, 
though it cut me to the heart to see how grieved Captain Falconer 
was that he was so ill listened to. And he meant to hand us into 
the coach, I know, but dared not, Mother having bid old Pompey 
do so. 

While we drove down the Avenue, not one of us said a word, 
but Mother seemed much in prayer, and I strove to pray too, but 
succeeded but ill, being in a sore fright, and in much distress for 
poor Captain Falconer, who is, I know, heavy at heart. We took 
the Beckhampton road, and had gone, at a good pace, for an hour 
or more, when Cesar, looking back, said to Mother, 

“See, Missis, how the British rascal keeps his word.” 

At this we all looked out of the coach, and alas! we saw flames 
and smoke rising from the valley where we knew Beaumont Manor 
was. 
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“ It is as I expected,” says Mother, drawing in her head. “The 
Lord’s will be done!” 

Then she bade Cesar to sit fast and drive on with speed, and 
commanded us all to look out no more, but to be quiet. I could 
not but weep bitterly ; I am grieved for my honoured parents, and 
for my dear, dear home. But I know that nothing that has 
happened is Captain Falconer’s fault. Yet I dare not say so. 
Mother would be displeased, I know. She has never mentioned 
his name, and has bid the servants do the same. Harry did 
once sneer at him, and Mother bade him be quiet, saying we had 
better be silent than speak ill words. Sure Captain Falconer 
deserves no ill words, but 3 ° ae . 


September 1, 1783.—We are at home again. The war is over; our 
beloved country is a nation among the nations, as dear Father says. 
I am writing in my own bed-chamber, which I had thought never 
to see again. But the fire was but a small thing after all, the 
outhouses only having been set alight, and (as the blacks tell us), 
those flames were quickly put out by Captain Falconer’s order. 
He saved everything, indeed. I knew he would. And dear Mother, 
and even Harry have spoken of him as an honest gentleman. 

“ Aye, that he is, indeed,” dear Father said. “ But he is not of 
our country, and it were well-to let bygones be bygones. We 
have no more to do with him, nor he with us.” 

Therefore no one speaks of Captain Falconer now. I know well 
that my honoured father’s judgment is right in all things, but it 
seems hard that no one in the house must ever name that grate- 
ful and loyal gentleman. But I must put by my writing, for 
dear Father has bidden me to come and ride with him, and has 
given me a new habit of sky-blue cloth with silver buttons, and 
a hat with plumes. 


Oct. 30, 1783.—It seems many years since I last wrote in this 
book, but in truth it is barely two months. I have been very ill 
with a fever and a bad cough, and could not write—nay, even 
now J have a sore pain in my side, and when I have put down 
what I mean to record, I shall write no more. I do not care for 
my journal; I am so ill, so weak, and always weary from the 
morning until the night. 

When I had written what stands at the head of this page, I 
put on my habit, and a white rose in my button-hole, and dear 
Father and I went out together, I riding the grey mare. We rode 
along by the river, and dear Father talked to me of the war, and 
of our beloved country, and of the peace of mind it gave him to 
think that he and all his children had done their duty. He 
rejoiced, he said, for the dead as for the living, and then he said 
that though women were not called to encounter the horrors of 
the battlefield, yet they too owed a duty to their country, and 
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often as hard a one as any a man was called upon to render; that 
it often behoved a woman to sacrifice her affections, and that it 
was as clearly her a to do so for her country’s sake as it was 
that of a man to give his life. 

“ You are scarce more than a child yet,” says Father; “but I 
hope that my Julia will never give me reason to blush for her.” 

“No, dear Father,” I answered, taking his hand and kissing it, 
“ indeed I never will.” 

When we came home we saw two horses before the door, and 
Father, bidding me follow him, walked into the drawing-room. 
Dear Mother was there, and Aunt Joan, and by sister Betty, but 
I could scarce see anything, for there too, was Captain Falconer! 
He made a deep bow, and then would have spoken, but Father 
interrupted him. 

“ Sir,” says he, “I have received your letter, and have consulted 
with Madam Beaumont about it, and we are both of opinion that 
though nothing could be more unseemly than such an alliance as 
you propose, yet, as your letter was in all respects a fit and proper 
one, it is best that you should have your answer from our 
daughter’s own lips. We have not spoken of your suit to her, 
but she knows well that in such times as these in which we live it 
befits her, as a loyal child of the Republic, to abide by her own 
people, and her father’s house, and that it would be most unfitting 
for her to commit the keeping of her life to one of the enemies 
of her country.” Then he added, turning to me, “ My child, 
Captain Falconer has done you the honour to make you an offer 
of marriage. Your mother and I could never approve of such a 
union, but you may be also certain that we will force you in 
nothing. Will you accept Captain Falconer’s proposal, or will you 
obey your father ?” 

I courtesied, and answered that I would obey. I could do 
nothing else. I know that it is my duty to obey. “ Captain 
Falconer, sir,” says Father; “you have heard my daughter's 
answer. You have behaved like an honest man and a gentleman, 
and I own that were you of a different nation I should have 
wished for a different ending of the matter. But as it is, sir, I 
am glad and proud to have so dutiful a child and so loyal a woman 
as a daughter.” 

“Then, sir,” says Captain Falconer, with a low bow; “I may 
have no hope while I am loyal to my country and my king?” 

“God forbid, sir,” answered dear Father, “that I should tempt 
any man to be disloyal to his own duty. But you have put the 
case clearly, nevertheless. I should be ill pleased to see any child 
of mine wed an Englishman.” 

“ Believe me, sir,” answered Captain Falconer, taking up his 
sword and fastening it on, while his lips quivered a little; “ I do 
not love your daughter the less, because I love honour more.” 
Then he kissed my hand, and making him a low courtesy I left 
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the room at a sign from Mother. I ran across the court, being 
anxious to get to my own chamber without passing through the 
hall. But at the south door I saw Captain Falconer’s horse 
standing, and taking my white rose from the bosom of my habit 
I fastened it behind his ear. I hope I did no wrong, but I dared 
not tell dear Mother this. And yet it grieved me to let Captain 
Falconer go so without a word. 

My honoured parents have been pleased to say that they highly 
approve of my behaviour, and dear Father would have me go 
daily to ride with him. But the Monday following Captain Fal- 
coner’s visit (which was on Saturday), we were overtaken by a 
severe fall of rain, and I caught cold, and since then have kept 
my bed. I am now dressed, but I am very weak * * * My 
thoughts are ever with Captain Falconer, but I cannot speak of 
them ; it would not be seemly to do so, and no one speaks of him. 
Sure it was good of him to love me. I should have been glad to 
tell him so, but might not. And, indeed, I could have made no 
other answer. It was my duty to do as I did. But if he had 
been my countryman * * * I must not write these thoughts. 
Sometimes I think my sister-in-law Lucienne pities Captain 
Falconer, and pitiesme * * * 

JULIA BEAUMONT DALRYMPLE. 


The MS. breaks off here. The signature is the last thing, 
added, probably, some weeks later. And then comes the letter 
written in French and superscribed to General Edward Dalrymple, 
Washington D.E. 

Beaumont Manor, Feb. 7th. 1783. 

Mon cher bien-aimé, 

You will ,have been prepared by my last letter 
for the sad news which now awaits you. Our beautiful and dear 
Julia died on Monday last, and I have but waited for the funeral 
to tell you all. Hélas/ mon ami, her sufferings have been 
extreme, through all these weeks, though borne with a patience 
which was that of a heroine and an angel. You know that 
since the first of September she has never been well. Your dear 
parents hoped always that she would recover, and for a few days 
she seemed better, being dressed and taking up her embroidery 
once more. But she never smiled, and though of an extreme 
docility as to the remedies proposed, and of a silence and 
patience which were unequalled, it was easy to see that she 
wasted away daily, and had no longer for herself an interest 
in anything upon the earth. Your dear parents could not see 
that death was approaching, and the dear Julia herself never 
spoke of it, being as always of an extreme reticence, though of 
an angelic sweetness and kindness for every one. Hélas! mon 
ami, pardon your little Lucienne if she tells you the truth, that 
the dear child longed ever for the young English officer, and that 
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it was for him she died. After he was refused, the poor lamb was 
completely broken, and her beautiful proud head drooped like a 
lily on its stalk. She knew perfectly: her duty, pawvrette/ and 
obeyed like a loyal daughter of the Republic your father’s command. 
But she loved the Englishman, though obedience and modesty 
kept her silent. Forgive me, mon ami, but I could not keep silence. 
I showed the true pity of my heart towards the poor chérie. The 
day before she died, she permitted me to arrange her magnificent 
hair. I handled it with an extreme pleasure, it was so soft, fine as 
silk, long to her knees, and as you will remember, mon ami, black 
as a raven’s wing. I separated from the rest a long, shining lock, 
and holding it up, I said “ Thou permittest me, my Juliette, to cut 
it off, but not for myself?” 

Poor angel! She turned her beautiful eyes upon me with a 
glance of inexpressible gratitude, and signed to me to do as I 
wished. I whispered that I would in some way send it to Captain 
Falconer, and she took my hand and kissed it, but spoke no word. 
Later in the day, when I was again alone with her and the old 
negress Violet, she said to Violet, 

“It is my belle seur, Violet, who must arrange my hair for 
the grave?” 

Whereupon the poor Violet wept bitterly, but Juliette was 
quite calm. 

At seven in the evening, on the 3lst of January, arrived the 
Reverend Mortimer, the Anglican priest, who communicated 
her, but could not stay through the night, being obliged to go on 
to Rhynton to celebrate a marriage. As usual, your dear father 
and mother would watch with her, your sister Betty also, and, as 
always, the old Violet. No one of them would admit that she 
was dying, although many weeks ago the physician pronounced 
that there was no longer a hope. I entered the chamber many 
times in the night, and found her apparently tranquil, though 
coughing much, and unable to lie down. Your parents held her 
supported between them. About four in the morning she fell 
into an agitated sleep, her head resting on her mother’s shoulder. 
She sighed continually in her sleep, repeating often “It was my 
duty,” and almost as often, “I am weary, so weary.” Her 
position was changed a little; and as the morning began to 
break she seemed to sleep more soundly. Suddenly she started, 
and cried loudly and distinctly “ Reginald!” and awoke with a 
violent spasm of coughing and hemorrhage. When she was at 
rest again, your parents being gone for a moment into the next 
room, she pressed my hand, and desiring me to take a package 
from beneath her pillow, bade me put it with the lock of hair I 
had taken. I know not whether she would have said more, but 
at that moment your father and mother returned to the chamber, 
and we were never again alone, 

Without, the weather was most fearful; it snowed with 
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violence, and a glacial wind whirled masses of snow against the 
frozen window-panes. The dear Julia lay silent, supported by 
her pillows, and breathing with difficulty. Some tea was brought 
to her about eight o'clock, and she swallowed a few spoonfuls. 
Then your dear mother kneeling down, we all repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, the dear invalid also, and distinctly. 

Joan, Harry, and Lewis, having arrived, entered the chamber, 
and she greeted each one tranquilly; but without a word. At 
about ten o’clock Betty, moving towards the window at the foot 
of the bed, with the intention apparently to open it and break 
off an icy branch which continually beat against the frozen pane, 
the dear Julia arrested her, saying : 

“Do not touch it, it is my rose! ” 

In effect it was the branch of her climbing rose, which, sheeted 
in ice, grated ever against the window. 

After this, we remained in a profound silence, the difficult 
respiration of the dear one, and the plaints of the storm without, 
being alone heard. At half-past eleven your dear father, being 
earnestly anxious to give her some nourishment, implored her to 
take a little milk. 

She turned her eyes to the glass in his hand, and saying, “ I 
will obey you, sir,” made an effort to swallow; but her head fell 
back on her mother’s shoulder ; she sighed twice, and all was over. 

I returned again to the chamber, mon ami, when she was dressed 
for the grave. I arranged for the last time those beautiful tresses 
which lay about her in royal splendour, and many times I kissed 
her beautiful cold face. Poor dear lovely one! So courageous! 
so silent! Alas! 

Her dead body lay for a week in the chamber where she died, 
everything there being draped in white linen, as white as snow, so 
cold, so cold !—ice and snow and cold winds without, also. I would 
gladly have put flowers about her bier ; but the old Violet told me 
that it was not the custom of your country. In effect I could 
have found only a few winter leaves of evergreen; but I would 
gladly have put even those. 

Each night your father and mother had watched in the room 
adjoining. But on the night preceding the funeral they were 
crushed by fatigue and sorrow, and I persuaded them to go to their 
bed. I kept my vigil beside our beloved dead with the good Violet. 
It was my duty from time to time to go into the death chamber, and 
lifting a handkerchief from the face of the corpse, to dip it in cold 
water and replace it. The beauty of dear Julia’s countenance had 
never changed ; it was, as always, incomparable, and I remained 
gazing at it, and holding in my hand the handkerchief I had lifted 
from it, and which, frozen stiff, still retained, as a mask of wax 
might have done, the impress of her exquisite features, when the 
old Violet crept into my room, and weeping bitterly, told me that 
the young English gentleman was without. 
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It was then an hour past midnight. Ah! forgive me, mon ami, 
but I could not refuse this brave young man a last glance of the 
beautiful one whom he had loved so well. I bade Violet go down 
to the door and admit him, and I myself took his hand, which was 
as cold as death, and led him to the bedside where she lay. He 
prayed me to leave him alone, and I did so, but not for long, as 
I feared discovery, and after an hour he took his leave, having 
kissed many times with passion the frozen hands and cheeks and 
lips of our dear Julia. I gave to him the lock of hair and her 
little journal, the miniature which was painted for me, and the 
handkerchief which had covered until now her lovely dead face, 
and then I recounted to him all—all. Ah, mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu !—how bitterly he wept! You would have pitied and 
consoled him as a brother, mon bien-aimé, Edmund, had you seen 
him. He prayed me no more to leave the dear dead one until 
the coffin was closed upon her, because he had placed in her 
bosom a chain, and a medallion containing his miniature and a 
lock of his hair. And I kept my word. 

At three o'clock on the afternoon of the following day the 
funeral was celebrated, and the body was laid in the family vault, 
underneath the hill. It snowed with violence, and all was 
gloomy and cold. Not a flower upon the pall, but only a few 
withered leaves, which the icy wind shook down as the funeral 
procession advanced. At the door of the vault I saw Captain 
Falconer uncovered. And the dear Father gave him his hand, 
and led him down with him into the vault, and when all was 
over he prayed him to return to the house, but Captain Falconer 
refused, though with great courtesy. The dear parents remain 
heartbroken, but profoundly patient and heroic. They are not 
ill, but strive to accomplish the duties of life. Adieu, mon bien- 
avmé. But no, rather au revoir, is it not? I pray you to make 
your little Lucienne come to you soon. I die of loneliness and 
sadness here. Do not, I implore you, wait for better weather. | 
assure you I fear not in the least the journey to Washington. 
Again, au revoir, mon ami. 

Always your loving wife, 
LUCIENNE CECILE DALRYMPLE née De Lots.” 


To Madam Edmund Dalrymple, Beaumont, Manor of Beaumont, 
——-shire, State of New York, United States America. 
Delhi, India, January 31, 1820. 
Madam—I cannot think that you will have forgotten me, 
although thirty-six years have passed since we met. Amid the 
changing scenes of an anxious and eventful life, the memory of 
your heavenly kindness to me at a time of deep trial has ever 
been gratefully entertained, and it was with emotions of heartfelt 
pleasure that I heard, through Mr. James Drummond of New 
York, who was in Delhi in December last, that you, and your 
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daughter and son-in-law were in the enjoyment of good health, 
and were still inhabiting the house where I was once so 
charitably sheltered. 

I have been for many years in India, and have been reasonably 
successful in my profession. I was married about twenty-eight 
years ago, and have been for five years a widower. It has pleased 
Providence to bless me with two sons, the elder of whom is in 
England, while the younger is here, and is at present serving on 
my staff as aide-de-camp, in which capacity he accompanies me 
to-morrow on an expedition which is calculated to try to the 
utmost the mettle of the soldiers who are engaged in it. It is 
my firm conviction that from this expedition I shall never return 
alive,.but this matters little, as I am now an old man, and the joys 
and sorrows of life are (in any event) well-nigh over for me. Far 
removed as I now am from the scenes of my youth and my first 
love, it is nevertheless the truth, dear madam, that no deeper 
emotion has ever stirred my heart than that with which you are 
acquainted, and with which you so tenderly sympathized. The 
image of that fair and beloved maiden has lain in my memory 
undimmed, and though her name has never passed my lips, the 
few relics I had managed to possess myself of, and those which 
your generous nature and sympathetic kindness bestowed upon 
me, have accompanied me in all my wanderings. I now seal 
them up, and shall place with ‘them this letter, inscribing your 
name and address on the cover of the packet, and directing that 
it shall be immediately forwarded to you in case of my death. 

And now, farewell, dear madam. May Heaven’s best blessings 
attend you and yours !—I have the honour to be, Madam, 

Your most obliged, obedient and humble servant, 
REGINALD FALCONER. 


To Madam Edmund Dalrymple, Beaumont, Manor of Beaumont, 
—— shire, State of New York, United States America. 
Delhi, March Ist, 1820. 
Madam,—I have the honour to forward to you, by the hand 
of Mr. James Drummond of New York, a sealed packet, which 
was found among the papers of my father, the late General Fal- 
coner, inscribed with your address. A few lines were enclosed 
with the packet, desiring me (in the event of my father’s death) to 
forward it to you unopened, and at as early a date as possible. 
These instructions I now obey, and beg you to have the goodness 
to pardon my very illegible handwriting, as I am suffering from a 
wound in my right shoulder, which makes it difficult for me to 
hold a pen.—I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
REGINALD JULIAN FALConeR. 


LAUNT THOMPSON. 
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PAINTERS WITHIN THE CITY GATES. 
A DESIGN IN OUTLINE. 


\ HAT a delightful volume might be written, illustrative of the 

homes, haunts, daily pursuits, and life stories of the painters 
more or less eminent associated with the great metropolis of 
London! Visions picturesque, fascinating, romantic, rise like 
dissolving ‘views ; dreams of the olden time, before fashion, beauty, 
social pomp and pleasure had deserted the ever busy streets—only 
dreams, perchance, for the memories are but scant, the figures 
fleeting. Old London in itself forms a splendid background to 
the stately group; each street, each house, a picture, while the 
silvery Thames flows tranquilly past, flashing in sunlight, or 
solemnly grand in shadow and storm. 

The earliest artistic memories cling around old London Bridge. 
The slight gleams to be caught up here and there in art history, 
or the more prosaic records of the big city, throwing a ray of light 
on the artists in their homes, pique while vexatiously disappoint- 
ing the interest of poet, artist, or romancist. Hans Holbein is the 
leader of the five or six painters who lived, worked, and died in the 
quaint old houses on London Bridge. It is easy to conjure up in 
imagination a visionary presentment of that wonderful structure, 
London Bridge, suspended apparently between sky and water; 
narrow, dangerous to pedestrians from the constant crush of 
vehicles and horses. The houses overhung the bridge on both 
sides in the most terrifying manner, but it was all picturesque, 
poetic, artistic to the dreamy spectator. The bridge ranked, as 
one of the chief literary marts of the city, with St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Paternoster Row, and Little Britain. Hans Holbein is 
reasonably supposed to have resided in the famous Nonsuch 
House—a singular edifice of wood, situate, it is imagined, in the 
division of the street nearest to the city. It was a curious building, 
said to have been constructed in Holland, and brought over to 
London in pieces, then set up without mortar or iron, being held 
together by wooden pegs. It extended across the bridge by means 
of an archway—a very gay and fantastic residence, elaborately 
carved, both on its principal front towards Southwark, and on its 
east and west gables, which protruded a considerable way beyond 
the line of the bridge, while the square towers of each of its four 
corners, crowned by short domes, or Kremlin spires, with their 
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golden vanes, were visible from all directions, rearing above all the 
surrounding buildings. Walpole relates how the father of the 
Lord Treasurer Oxford, passing one day over London Bridge, was 
caught in a shower; he went into a goldsmith’s shop for Salter, 
and there he discovered a picture of Holbein (and his family), 
who had lived in that house. He offered the goldsmith a hundred 
pounds for it; the bargain was struck, but the goldsmith wished 
first to show it to “some persons.” Immediately after, the Great 
Fire happened, and the picture was destroyed. 

Peter Monamy was the son of poor parents, natives of Jersey, 
who sent him to London in his boyhood, and apprenticed him to 
a house painter on London Bridge. He was clever, and gradually 
improving himself in art, became a good painter of marine 
subjects, exhibiting his pictures in his windows to the many sea- 
faring men who congregated in the neighbourhood. There is a 
large picture by him in Painter Stainers’ Hall. “The shallow waves 
that rolled under his window,” Walpole remarks, “ taught young 
Monamy what his master could not teach him, and fitted him to 
paint the turbulence of the ocean.” It is a curious, noteworthy 
fact that several of the artists who lived in the heart of the city, 
within that vast wilderness of brick and stone, were distinguished 
as marine painters. 

Dominic Serres, whose studio was likewise on London Bridge, is 
said to have once kept a shop thereon. His history is a romance, 
and the story of his eldest son, also an artist, is deeply pathetic. 

The father of William Hogarth—Richard Hogarth—came to 
London early in life, and opened a school. in the Old Bailey. 
William was baptized in the church of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, and was apprenticed to a silversmith, to learn the art of 
engraving arms and cyphers on plate—an occupation which he 
despised. In his youth, he resided on London Bridge, when he 
was engraving for old John Bowles, at the Black Horse, in Corn- 
hill. His studio resembled “one of the alchemist’s laboratories 
from the pencil of the elder Teniers. It was a complete, smoke- 
stained confusionary, with a German stove, crucibles, pipkins, and 
nests of drawers with rings of twine to pull them out; here a 
box of asphaltum, there glass-stoppered bottles, varnishes, dabbers, 
gravers’ etching tools, walls of wax, obsolete copper-plates, many 
engraved on both sides, and poetry scribbled over the walls; 
a pallet hung up as an heir-loom, the colours dry upon it, hard as 
stone ; all the multifarious arcanalia of engraving, and, lastly, a 
Printing Press!” The story of Hoguarth’s romantic elopement 
with Sir James Thornhill’s daughter, a girl of nineteen, is one of 
our most familiar historiettes. Although not otherwise intimately 
associated with the city, Sir James Thornhill’s decoration of the . 
dome of St. Paul’s will ever remain one of his chief works. Robert 
Brown, decorative assistant to Sir James, worked under him upon 
the ciipola of St. Paul’s. Brown was also assistant to Verrio and 
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Laguerre, and afterwards worked independently, finding employ- 
ment in the decoration of the city churches, and as a sign painter. 
Some of his original paintings are in St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn; but much of his work consisted in paint- 
ing crimson curtains and religious emblems. Philip Dawe, the 
natural son of a city merchant, worked under Hogarth about 
1760 as an engraver; he was articled to Henry Morland, and 
became a life-long friend of George Morland, whose biography he 
wrote. His pictures were common, and vulgar in their humour. 
His son George was a portrait and history painter; in 1816 he 
painted a whole length of Miss O’Neiil, as Juliet, which he 
exhibited by lamplight to produce a certain scenic effect. This 
George Dawe was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was 
reputed to have amassed a hundred thousand pounds by his art, 
but his gains were dissipated by his greed in money-lending, 
which was followed by litigation and losses, and his property 
dwindled to the comparatively small sum of twenty-five thousand 
pounds. 

Isaac Oliver was a miniature painter, who lived at Blackfriars, 
died at his house there, and was buried in the church of St. 
Anne. His monument and bust, erected by his son, were 
destroyed in the Great Fire. He was court painter to Queen 
Elizabeth, and painted miniatures of her Majesty, also of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Prince Henry, Ben Jonson, a full-length of Sir 
Philip Sidney, with many other persons of distinction. So 
highly was he appreciated that he received forty pounds for four 
miniatures—a considerable sum at that time. Vandyck used to 
receive forty pounds for half-length portraits, for a whole length 
sixty pounds, though he accepted the reduced sum of twenty- 
five from the royal family. Peter Oliver, the eldest son of 
Isaac, was pupil of his father, whom he surpassed in excellence. 

The painters in the employ of the first King Charles were 
established at Blackfriars. When Vandyck returned to England 
after his vexatious disappointment on his earlier visit, he was 
installed at Blackfriars; there he died, cut off in the vigour of 
life, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The king often 
went in his barge to enjoy the delight of seeing the great master 
at work, and frequently sat to him, besides giving him commissions 
to paint portraits of the qugen, the royal children, and various 
courtiers. Vandyck died rich, and was generous in his legacies, 
but unluckily, owing to the confusion of the times, some of his 
bequests were with difficulty recovered, others were entirely lost. 
One of Vandyck’s assistants was Edward Pierce, ornamental 
painter. He painted several ceilings and altar pieces, and was 
skilled in architectural design, but his chief works were destroyed 
by the Great Fire. After the restoration he was employed in 
repairing the injuries done by the Puritans to the altar pieces in 
the London churches. 
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Inigo Jones designed movable scenery and contrivances for 
the court masques, especially those written by Ben Jonson. 
Inigo Jones was a true-born Londoner, born near St. Paul’s 
in the days when Queen Bess ruled the waves around 
England ; the son of a citizen and cloth-worker, a respectable 
man, in religion a Catholic, Inigo was apprenticed to a joiner, 
but early distinguished himself by his skill with his pencil, and 
gained notice for his designs, more particularly landscape views. 
He first displayed his talent and ingenuity in the preparation of 
the court masques, at the time the fashion. Ben Jonson and he 
were long associated, but the friendship was cut short by a bitter 
life-long quarrel; the poet satirised the artist without mercy 
as “Lantern Leatherhead” and “Inigo Marquis Would-be!” 
Inigo was buried at St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf. The story of his 
life is half droll, half pathetic. His only daughter and heiress 
married John Webb, his pupil and executor. Webb was, like 
Inigo Jones, an architect, but he designed and painted the 
scenery of the “Siege of Rhodes,” one of the earliest English 
operas—a piece produced with unparalleled splendour, wherein, 
learned authorities say, scenes were for the first time introduced 
in public on the English stage. Hangings had previously been 
used, scenes employed only in private performances, we are told. 

Samson Camden, portrait painter, lived in the Old Bailey, and 
painted there, about 1540. He was the father of Camden, the 
antiquarian, who is said to have drawn a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, which belongs to the collection of the British Museum. 

Henry Cook, portrait painter, who practised about 1640, 
appears to have found employment in the city, but at low prices. 
The Ironmongers’ Company possess some portraits by him, for 
which the records of the company show that, disputing his charge 
of five pounds each, they paid him the reduced sum of three 
pounds five shillings, but some of these works are supposed to be 
copies. 

William Faithorne was an apprentice of Robert Peake, the well- 
known engraver. On the outbreak of the Civil War, he was 
induced by his master to join the royal army, and was one of the 
defenders of Basing House; on his surrender he became a 
prisoner of the Parliamentarians. Fora time he was imprisoned 
at Aldersgate, but duriag his confinement resumed his profession, 
until the solicitations of his friends obtained his release—condi- 
tional on his leaving the country, when he made his way to Paris. 
About 1660 he gained permission to return to England; soon 
after he married, and opened a print shop near Temple Bar. He 
continued to pursue his artistic occupations, and was much 
employed by the booksellers upon the portrait frontispieces in 
vogue at that time. About 1680 he gave up his shop, and devoted 
himself entirely to drawing and engraving portraits, the former 
chiefly in crayons from life. At this period he removed to 
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Printing House Square. There he died at a ripe old age, and 
was buried at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. His friend Flatman said of 
him : 

“ A Faithorne sculpsit is a charm can save 

From dull oblivion and a gaping grave.” 

His son was an engraver—a negligent scapegrace, who fell into 
distress, and involved his father “in much care.” Thomas Flat- 
man, Faithorne’s friend, a fashionable miniature painter, was son 
of a clerk in Chancery, and born in London about 1633. Educated 
at Winchester School, he went from thence to New College, 
Oxford, where he was elected a fellow in 1654, but left without 
taking his degree, to study the law in the Inner Temple; he 
was called to the bar, but apparently never followed the legal 
profession. While yet very young, he studied art, and became a 
favourite miniature painter. His works are somewhat larger in 
scale than those of his predecessors, and remarkable for the 
importance he gave to body colour. Some portraits in oil by him 
exist. He also wrote verses ; a small volume of poems and songs 
by him reached a third edition. His miniatures were preferred 
to his writings by his contemporaries. Lord Rochester says of 
him : 

“ Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 

And rides a jaded muse whipt with loose reins.” 

And Granger remarks—“ One of his heads is worth a ream of 
his Pindarics.” He lived in Three-Leg Alley, St. Bride’s, where 
he died in 1688, and was buried in the parish church. He 
possessed a small estate at Tishton, near Diss. 

One of the favourite artists of Charles the Second, Robert Aggas, 
gained a reputation as scene painter for the theatre at Dorset 
Garden. He was also employed at the Blackfriars and Phenix 
Theatres. In the Painter Stainers’ Hall is preserved a landscape 
by him. He was a descendant of Ralph Aggas, remarkable for 
his maps of the principal cities of the realm. Another favourite 
with the Merry Monarch was John Riley; he was born in 
Bishopsgate parish, 1646, the son of the Lancaster Herald, who 
was also Record Keeper of the Tower. He was little noticed till 
the death of Lely, when he became a fashionable portrait painter. 
King Charles discouraged him terribly one day, at the close of a 
sitting, by looking at his royal visage upon the modest artist’s 
easel, and crying out, “Is this like me? Then, odd’s fish, I'm an 
ugly fellow!” James the Second and his Queen sat to him, and he 
was appointed their state painter. William and Mary were 
painted by him several times. He died of gout in 1691, and was 
buried in St. Botolph’s Church. Richardson married a near rela- 
tive of Riley, and inherited many of his pictures and other 
effects. 

Bernard Lens, mezzotint engraver and draftsman, son of the 
enamel painter, Bernard Lens, opened a drawing school in St. 
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Paul’s Churchyard, in conjunction with the well-known J. Sturt. 
The partners published in 1697 a broadsheet prospectus of their 
school, setting forth, quite in the modern nineteenth-century style, 
the value conferred by a knowledge of drawing on all classes— 
mechanics, professional men, and others. 

William Lightfoot, a good perspective draftsman, painted land- 
scapes in oil, but appears chiefly remarkable for having been em- 
ployed by Wren to assist in the decorations for the Royal 
Exchange. 

The name of Augustus Meves, miniature painter, has survived 
more from an odd circumstance connected with his memory than 
for any special merit in his pictorial creations. He died suddenly 
at Shoreditch, where he was residing, in 1818, and, founded on 
some ambiguity in his will and the statement of his widow, his 
son, then thirty-three years of age, assumed to be the Dauphin ot 
France, probably with less ground of claim than other pretenders. 

To find painters of marine pieces, sea-scapes, and the like 
at work before their easels within the ramparts of the city—pent 
within its smoke-grimed walls ere yet the magic carpet of the 
Oriental genie had been laid down by its proud gates to carry 
London citizens whithersoever they listed—is a droll historical 
paradox which may well perplex the modern biographical explorer. 
The solution of this mystery is not difficult, but it merits a 
separate study. Beyond the interest imparted by curiosity, the 
works of these “marine painters” deserve little notice. One of 
the city painters was named Samuel Scott, said to have been born 
in London about 1710, but the compilers of biographical dic- 
tionaries have recorded scant facts in his life. He was one of the 
boon companions of (Hogarth and his clique—noted as forming 
one of the jovial water-party to Gravesend in 1732. He was 
among the early draftsmen in water colours, but his chief works 
are in oil. He drew well, and was excellent in colour. Perhaps 
his most remarkable picture was, “A View of the Tower of 
London on the King’s Birthday.” 

Richard Paton, marine painter, is said to have been “ born in a low 
sphere of life,” and “ found a poor boy on Tower Hill by Admiral Sir 
Richard Knowles, who took him to sea.” How he gained a know- 
lege of art has not been recorded. He painted a view of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show by water, the figures being done by Wheatley, 
a picture now in the Guildhail. For many years he held an 
office in the Excise, and attained the dignity of general 
accountant on its staff; but by diligently rising early in the 
morning, he managed to pursue his artistic studies. 

Robert Dodd was a marine painter who lived at Wapping Wall 
about the close of the last century, remarkable for his highly- 
impressive storms at sea. His works were very popular, many 
being engraved—some engraved by himself. They were observ- 
able for truth and reality. 
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Another noteworthy marine painter who lived and worked in 
the heart of the city was William John Huggins. Like Richard 
Paton, he began life as a sailor, and passed his early days at sea, 
in the service of the East India Company. Little is known of the 
circumstances and opportunities which made him an artist, but 
he was a young man when he settled in Leadenhall Street, and 
began to attract notice by painting the “portraits” of ships, 
some of his first attempts representing vessels belonging to the 
East India Company. In this occupation he found “ remunerative 
employment,” and gradually improving in his work, his pictures 
were admitted to the Academy. In 1834 he was appointed 
marine painter to William the Fourth, who “ esteemed his work 
rather for its correctness than its art.” He painted for his 
Majesty three large pictures of the Battle of Trafalgar, which are 
now at Hampton Court. Unluckily for his fame, his works are 
tame in design, his skies bad in colour, his seas poor and thin. 

John Hood, marine painter, was a shipwright living at Lime- 
house. He “ practised” in water colours about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1765 he exhibited a picture called 
“ Shipping ” at the Spring Gardens Rooms. One of his paintings, 
“ A Naval Engagement,” was engraved by Houston. 

Six of our most famous English caricaturists were connected 
with the city—Hogarth, Rowlandson, Hood, Seymour, Crowquill, 
and Leech. 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in the Old Jewry—the son of a 
respectable tradesman. His first pictorial designs appeared on 
the margins of his school books ; then, in early boyhood, he became 
a student of the Royal Academy. At the age of sixteen he was 
sent to Paris, where he studied drawing for two years, and then 
came back to resume his place in the Academy Schools. Surely 
few even of the noble army of artists have run through a 
stranger life-story than Rowlandson! While yet a youth in his 
teens, having gained a fair knowledge of figure-drawing, com- 
bining a rapid power of designing with much finish, he was 
thrown upon his own resources by the “ pecuniary embarrassments ” 
of his father. He was, however, for good or for evil, liberally 
assisted by his aunt, a French lady who had married his uncle, 
and her indulgence led him into habits of idleness, carelessness, 
and dissipation. He began to exhibit pictures at the Royal 
Academy ; then he received seven thousand pounds, with “ other 
valuable property,” under the will of his aunt, and gave himself 
up to the fatal vice of gambling; thus he squandered more than 
half his fortune. He was known in most of the London gaming- 
houses, and on one occasion sat playing cards at the gaming-table 
for thirty-six hours uninterruptedly. Naturally he was unable to 
pursue any serious artistic study, and, too thoughtless, too 
careless to seek employment, or even to trouble about subjects, 
he snatched up his youthful gift for caricaturing. Mr. Ackerman, 
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the publisher, supplied him with ideas and suggestions. His 
dashing pencil put these into grotesque form, and he became 
popular. By his companions he was styled “ Master Rowley”; 
he was liked by all, nobody’s enemy but his own; he was scrupu- 
lously honourable; his word was always good in all his dealings, 
though he cared nothing for what any one might say for or against 
him. 

Thomas Hood was, he declared himself, a veritable cockney, 
born in the Poultry, 1799. The son of a bookseller, he was 
apprenticed as an engraver to his uncle, by whom he was trans- 
ferred to one of the Le Keux. Engraving did not suit his tastes, 
so he devoted himself to literature. His writings were illustrated 
by quaint designs from his own hand, thus giving them a double 
value and originality. He not only illustrated his “ Whims and 
Oddities,” “ Hood’s Magazine,” and the “ Comic Almanack,” but 
etched and published a large plate, full of humour and character, 
called, “ The Progress of Cant.” The brilliance of his reputation 
as a writer, however, outshines his name as a pictorial designer. 

Robert Seymour, born in the metropolis about 1806, was 
apprenticed to a pattern-drawer in Spitalfields. On the completion 
of his time he painted ambitious “ subjects in oil,” obtaining a 
place on the Royal Academy walls in 1822 for a picture illus- 
trating a scene from Tasso. This was followed by others “ of 
some pretence,” while he also painted portraits and miniatures. 
His true talent developed itself, however, and he was fully occu- 
pied in drawing on wood for book illustration. Everybody is 
familiar with the history of how, about 1835, he proposed a series 
of designs of sporting life, introducing the members of a Cockney 
club, which he claimed to have been the origin of the “ Pickwick 
Papers ”—and every one knows the trouble entailed upon him by 
that claim. At the same time he was violently attacked by the 
editor of the Figaro, with which he had been intimately asso- 
ciated. Already he was worried by the multiplicity of artistic 
engagements to which he was obliged to attend, and being 
harassed to the uttermost by this accumulation of anxieties and 
cares, he became a prey to fits of deepest despondency. The end 
was that (1836) he committed suicide. 

Alfred Henry Forrester (known as Alfred Crowquill) was born 
in London in 1805. His family had long been members of the 
Stock Exchange, and he was educated with the intention of his 
entering that line of business. His affections were, however, 
enthralled by the charms of literature, while he cared nothing for 
the money market. A boy of sixteen, he boldly plunged into the 
literary arena, beginning as an anonymous periodical writer. In 
the first instance, he wrote articles under his assumed name for 
the “ New Monthly Magazine,” becoming later on a regular contri- 
butor. From about 1828 he took a large share in the periodical 
literature of the day, but did not retire from the Stock Exchange 
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for nine or ten years. His writings were illustrated by his own 

comic designs, executed with a fluent pencil, and he distinguished 

himself as one of the most popular contributors to various London 
apers. 

John Leech— of Irish descent—was born in London in 1817, 
and was sent in early childhood to the Charter House, where he 
remained eight years. Almost from his baby days, John Leech 
was perpetually scribbling with a pencil, but enjoyed only 
“schoolboy ” teaching in drawing. On leaving the Charter House 
he studied medicine and surgery, ultimately entering St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Though he qualified for practice, the love 
of art was his ruling passion. Punch was started, and he became 
one of its first illustrators. For twenty years he remained its 
chief stay. Then the unceasing nature of the work caused his 
health to fail. He fell into a state of exhaustion and nervous 
irritability, dying suddenly at his house in Kensington. 

Only three ladies can be claimed by the city as on its roll of 
artists, native or naturalised. Lady Bell, sister of Hamilton, the 
Royal Academician, was the wife of Sir Thomas Bell, sheriff of 
London. She was her brother’s pupil, and the great Sir Joshua 
Reynolds bestowed upon her some art-teaching, which seems 
tolerably fair evidence of her talent, for Sir Joshua was most 
intolerant of feminine mediocrity in painting. Lady Bell made 
some excellent copies of oil paintings, among others a Holy 
Family, by Rubens; and a portrait by her of her husband is 
engraved. 

Eglington Margaret Pearson held a unique place as a glass 
painter. She was the wife of James Pearson, who executed the 
altar-window in Aldersgate church. She made some fine copies of 
Raffaelle’s cartoons, but absolutely worked herself to death. Mrs. 
Charles Pearson was the wife of the City solicitor, afterwards 
member of Parliament. She was a portrait painter, and chiefly 
distinguished herself by sending portraits of the Lord Mayor to 
the Royal Academy in 1836-37, and 1842. 

Some half-dozen amateurs belonged to the City, though we 
learn little of their personal history or their work. The first on 
record is John Holland, who “ practised” in London during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is mentioned by Walpole as “an 
ingenious painter.” The next is Thomas Lant; he was portcullis 
pursuivant to the Virgin Queen, and a gentleman in the service of 
Sir Philip Sidney. He drew the funeral procession and obsequies 
of his master, which were engraved in thirty-four plates by De 
Brie. Samuel Moore was employed inthe Custom House in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and, as an amateur, drew and etched several 
laborious works, among them the “Coronation Procession of 
William and Mary,” and some medleys, imitating paintings, 
drawings, prints, and other objects grouped together. He en- 
graved some of the plates for a series of “ Costumes 4 la Mode.” 
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His work was coarse and heavy in manner. William Taverner, 
born 1703, was the son of a proctor in Doctors’ Commons, grand- 
son of Jeremiah Taverner, the portrait painter, who also wrote 
plays. William Taverner followed the profession of a proctor, 
devoting his leisure to art. His drawings are chiefly in body 
colour, imitating the Italian masters, mostly woody scenes; in his 
day he enjoyed almost a professional reputation. 

Captain Charles Gold, R.E., was an officer in the East India 
Company’s service: a tolerable draftsman, though rude and weak 
in execution. In 1806 he published an interesting folio volume. 
of “ Oriental Drawings, sketched between the years 1791-98.” 
representing the costume and customs of the different castes in 
Coromandel and the neighbouring coasts. 

William Parsons, amateur, son of a builder in Bow Lane, was 
born in London (1736), and educated at St. Paul’s School. At 
fourteen he was apprenticed to an architect, and took several 
premiums at the Society of Arts. On the completion of his 
apprenticeship, he went on the stage, and became a very popular 
comic actor, but never entirely gave up his artistic studies. He 
painted architectural subjects, landscapes, and fruit pieces. 
Jarred Leigh was a proctor in Doctors’ Commons, painting for his 
amusement—chiefly landscapes and sea views. He exhibited in 
the rooms of the Incorporated Society, in Spring Gardens, but 
died about 1769, in the prime of life, after the manner of many 
who have toiled for love or for money before enchanted squares of 
canvas set upon an easel. 

Upon neutral ground, ’twixt amateur and professional, stands 
Josiah Boydell, portrait and history painter, nephew of Alderman 
John Boydell, who crowned a life story of vivid interest by publish- 
ing the famous “Shakespeare Gallery.” Like his uncle, Josiah 
Boydell was a true citizen of London, though both were born in 
Shropshire. The young man entered his uncle’s counting-house, 
and became eventually his partner and successor. He enjoyed the 
advantage of professional training as painter and engraver, and 
painted some portraits, and several of the subjects in the “ Shakes- 
peare Gallery.” “The latter are by no means poor works,” 
one of our most eminent critics pronounced, “though his uncle 
in the preface to the engraved work makes an apology for him 
which seems hardly needed. He succeeded his uncle in his 
alderman’s gown, and was master of the Stationers’ Company, 
although he never attained to the dignities of becoming Sheriff 
and Lord Mayor as his uncle had done. 

E. 


Cc, NEEDHAM. 











A MODERN MYSTERY OF CARNAC, 


I HAVE been for many years roaming the world in search of sport, 

and it would be difficult to name a country which I have not 
visited in pursuit of fur and feather; but there is one place 
which has always, above all others, exercised a strange fascination 
over me—the ancient home of the Druids—Lower Brittany. The 
grey sky, as it lies over those lovely stretches of purple and brown 
moor and dense forests, the many strange calvaires, dolmens and 
menhirs, the quaint unexpected Keltic names, the splendid race 
of peasants so imbued with superstition and less touched by the 
hand of civilization than any of their compeers, have for me a 
weird attraction which has drawn me thither again and again. I 
would far rather, having left behind me railways and the busy 
throng, put up at some village auberge and wander forth with my 
dog and gun over the sparsely inhabited tracts of wild uncultivated 
land, rich in legendary lore—though the bag of a few snipe, with 
an occasional duck or woodcock, might be one on which a Norfolk 
sportsman would look with contempt—than slay a hetacomb of 
partridges or driven grouse in conventional England. It is but a 
very few years ago that, as I was sitting one foggy afternoon, at 
the latter end of November, in the smoking-room of my club in 
London, where I had been delayed by some legal business, and 
was waiting impatiently for the day when I should be free to 
start on an expedition to my much-loved wilds of western France, 
when the door opened and I saw Fitzroy Walpole come in. Fitz- 
roy and I had been the closest of friends at Harrow and Oxford, 
but for the last five or six years I had not seen much of him. 
He had gone into the diplomatic service abroad, and I had taken 
to roving. The last time we had met was at a dinner given him 
at the club just before he started for St. Petersburg, to which 
legation he had been attached. I was quite surprised to see the 
change these two years had made in him. I had bidden good- 
bye to a handsome, cheery, light-hearted young fellow of some 
seven or eight-and-twenty, and I now greeted a weary, worn- 
looking man, whose age would more likely have been guessed at 
forty than thirty. It was, I knew, common talk in the club that 
Walpole had been involved in some terrible scandal at St. Peters- 
burg. The details were never clearly known in London, a very 
high personage having, it was supposed, exerted his influence in 
hushing the matter up. The story, as told in the club, was that 
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Walpole had been conspicuously devoted to the beautiful wife of 
Prince X ; that the latter, having left on a visit to one of 
his estates, had unexpectedly returned. What he discovered on 
his arrival could only be surmised, but next day an intimation 
was received at the Embassy, from a quarter which made it 
equivalent to a command, that perhaps it would be well Mr. 
Walpole should leave for England, and the Prince went back to 
his estate taking his wife with him. He was not, however, long 
absent, and soon reappeared in the deepest grief, announcing to 
his friends the sad death of his wife, who had been killed by an 
accident while sleighing. Nothing more was known, but the re- 
sult had been to change Walpole from the best of companions to 
a gloomy misanthrope. As soon as he saw me he walked slowly 
across the room and said : 

“Hullo, Langton, what brings you here? You don’t often 
visit London. Especially in winter.” 

* No,” I replied, “ nor would I be here now but for the lawyers. 
As soon as I can get clear of them I am off to Lower Brittany.” 

He pondered for a few moments, and then suddenly remarked : 

“ Would you mind my coming with you, old fellow ?” 

I warned him that he would have to rough it a bit, but he 
didn’t seem to care, and as 1 thought a thorough change and the 
excitement of a little sport might serve to rouse him from his 
depression and restore some of his old cheerfulness, I willingly 
consented, and before we parted it was arranged we should start 
as soon as my business was settled. After three days, mostly 
spent in Lincoln’s Inn, I managed to finish my uncongenial task, 
and we immediately started for St. Malo vid Southampton. We 
continued our journey without delay by the Chemin de Fer de 
l'Ouest, and were soon among my old familiar haunts. 

After meeting with fair sport for about three weeks at Perros 
Guisec, Carhaix, Le Faouet, and other out-of-the-way places, 
many of whose names resemble so strangely those of our own 
west country, Fitzroy, who was becoming daily more like his 
former self, proposed that we should go and visit Carnac. For 
my own part, I should have preferred remaining where game was 
more plentiful to looking at ancient monuments and listening to 
legends, nearly all of which I had seen and heard before, but was 
too pleased to find him taking an interest in anything not to let 
him have his own way. He had, during our wanderings, suc- 
cumbed even more than myself to the fascination of the weird 
tales which the old peasants in that remote and unfrequented 
district are always ready to pour into willing ears, and he had 
heard so much of the haunted plain of Carnac, with its avenues 
of menhirs raised in passed ages, why and by whom none can 
tell, that he was bent on seeing for himself this land of mystery 
ere he left the country. Accordingly, the 23rd December found 
us, after quitting the railway at Auray, jogging in one of the 
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rickety conveyances of the country along the dreary road towards 
the little village of Carnac. It was already dark before we got 
half way, so we did not catch even a glimpse of the heathy waste 
that surrounded us, as the horses shambled along, encouraged by 
many a “ Hé, donc, sauvage,” and much cracking of the whip from 
our typical Breton driver, dressed in the old costume of the country, 
with bragous bras, black gaiters and flapping hat. After a tedious 
drive we pulled up with a jerk and a rattle at the little inn, where 
we were warmly welcomed by “ Madame,” who, if her food was 
somewhat coarse and her accommodation somewhat rough, had 
according to her primitive ideas done, as the Breton host always 
does, her best to make us comfortable. 

The next day we made an early start under the guidance of an 
old peasant whose appearance was quite in keeping with the 
venerable monuments he was about to show us, and whose dialect, 
though we both talked French almost as well as English, we 
found some difficulty in understanding. After about an hour’s 
drive we reached Locmariaker, on the shore of the Morbihan, 
that curious inland sea, where a boat was waiting to convey us to 
Gavé Innis, one of its three hundred and sixty-five islands, equal 
in number to the days of the year, in order to see the celebrated 
grotto, whose serpentine carvings and hieroglyphics no one has 
yet been able to decipher. As we returned home in the evening 
across the plain of Carnac, past those three long lines of stones 
which stand like an army of soldiers in battle array, Fitzroy be- 
came quite enthusiastic about all he had seen, and after a day 
spent among these relics of the past, our minds were thoroughly 
prepared for the mysteries and romances which our old guide had 
promised to relate to us at night after dinner. Accordingly, when 
our frugal meal was finished and Fitzroy and I had lighted our 
cigars, old Jehan came in. Having drunk our health in 
“* Madame’s” best and filled his pipe, he began, and we were 
soon listening to the many wonderful stories and superstitions, 
of which the old man’s mind seemed a veritable storehouse, and 
which he freely poured out when he found how attentive and 
sympathetic an audience he had secured. Two legends amongst 
the others seemed especially to interest Fitzroy. One was the 
ghastly tale of how at midnight the tombs in the churchyard of 
Carnac open, the skeletons enter the church, which is brilliantly 
lighted, while Death, in the garb of a priest, delivers a sermon to 
them on the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. The 
other was the story of how the stones of Carnac, which, the 
Bretons believe, are the persecutors of St. Cornely changed to 
stone, are allowed for one hour on one night of the year to re- 
sume their human shape and all rush down to slake their raging 
thirst at the little brook which runs near at hand. This they are 
just able to do and return to their places within the allotted time, 
but woe to the unlucky mortal who may encounter them in their 
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wild race across the moor. He would be crushed as surely as 
though the “ Mener-Hrock ” had fallen on him. It was late for 
that primitive part of the country when the old man finished, 
and I was preparing to go upstairs to bed when Fitzroy, who had 
been walking impatiently up and down the room, suddenly said, 
“* By the way, Langton, do you remember this is Christmas Eve, 
the very night on which old Jehan told us the stones were 
allowed to go down and drink at the brook? I think I shall go 
out and see if the story is true.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said I; “you had much better come upstairs to 
bed now. In the first place it is a wild night, and you won't find 
it pleasant out on that bleak moor; secondly, who is going to let 
you in again; there are no latch-keys here, and this old door is 
fastened with a couple of bolts on the inside.” 

“ Never mind,” returned Fitzroy, “1 don’t feel at all sleepy, 
and perhaps a stroll in the fresh breeze will do me good, and, as 
for the door, burglars, I fancy, are pretty rare here at any time ; 
besides, as old Jehan told us, not one of these superstitious people 
would dare set foot outside his door to-night for fear of being 
caught by the menhirs in their rush over the moor. Good- 
night. I sha’n’t stay out very long.” 

I thought it a foolish freak, but it was no use reasoning with 
him, so after bidding him good-night I retired to my bedroom, 
where, fatigued with the long day’s sight-seeing, I was soon fast 
asleep. It had been arranged we should be called early next 
morning in order to start for Auray on our way for a few days’ 
more shooting before returning home. Accordingly, when I was 
waked at daybreak by the gargon hammering vehemently at my 
door, I was not surprised, and proceeded to get leisurely out of 
bed, but I was speedily startled by the man calling out excitedly, 
“but Monsieur Langton! Where is Monsieur, your camarade! 
I have been to call him, and we cannot find him. His bed has 
not been slept in and he is not now in the house.” 

Wakened up suddenly from my sleep, I had forgotten for the 
moment that Fitzroy had not gone to bed at the same time as I 
had on the previous night, but it all flashed upon me immediately. 
“Good God!” I exclaimed, “he went out for a walk on the 
moor last night; it is possible he did not return!” 

“T can only repeat, Monsieur,” replied the servant, “that his 
bed was not slept in, and he is not in the house.” 

*T will be down in a minute,” I cried; “go and summon 
immediately all the men you can collect to aid in searching for 
my friend. He must have met with an accident.” 

Within a quarter of an hour, accompanied by some twenty 
peasants, I was on my way to the moor. The search did not take 
long. We found poor Fitzroy lying dead face downwards on the 
heath just outside the third row of menhirs about a mile from 
the inn. He was quite cold and stiff, and obviously must have 
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been dead some hours. The cause of his death was plainly 
visible. He had received a fearful blow, which had literally 
smashed in the back of his head. 

That robbery was not the object of his murder was clear, as 
his money and note case, as well as his gold watch and chain, 
were still in his pockets. 

While a couple of the men were procuring a hurdle to lay poor 
Fitzroy’s body on, I examined the ground carefully for any clue 
to the terrible tragedy. There were no marks of any struggle, 
and the only suspicious traces I could find were on a small piece 
of swampy ground where were the prints of a pointed fashionable 
boot, evidently, from the shape of the heel, of foreign manufuc- 
ture. I could easily see from the frightened gestures of the 
peasants that they did not think the cause of his death was far 
to seek, and that it was not to be attributed to any human 
agency. 

We bore the body sadly back to the inn, and after the necessary 
formalities had been gone through with the authorities, and a 
reward of five thousand francs had been offered to stimulate the 
zeal of the gendarmes and police, I took poor Fitzroy’s remains 
over to England to be laid in the family vault. From that 
day to this, in spite of the enormous sums promised by the 
Walpole family for information, the detectives have never been 
able to elucidate the mystery of his death. As for me, I pray I 
may forget the horror of that awful Christmas morning. Still am 
I haunted by ghastly visions of Fitzroy wandering over the 
lonely plain, sometimes tracked by the dark form of a relentless 
enemy ; sometimes vainly endeavouring to escape from the huge 
menhirs in their wild midnight hurry from the brook of Kerlescan. 


THE TREASURE SEEKER. 
A LEGEND OF RHINELAND. 
—_— > - —- 


THE Baron Von Hasswasser sat alone, 
For half his retainers to mass were gone, 
And the other half, exactly a score, 

Were hunting the boar 

Till their steeds were footsore, 
In a forest twenty leagues round or more 
Some dozen miles off on the opposite shore. 
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The Baron Von Hasswasser shook his head, 
And stroked his whiskers, curly and red, 

“ Not once, nor twice,” 

He mutter’d, “ but thrice 
I’ve dreamt this dream, and in terms precise : 

* As the clock strikes one, 

Herr Baron, alone 
Go search ‘neath the cliff for an old grey stone, 
With weeds, and thistles and moss o’ergrown ; 
Dig deep, and the treasure shall be thine own. ’” 


Now the Baron was poor, and poor men to this day 

Are not too fond of throwing a good chance away ; 

And the Baron was stingy, and haughty, and cruel, 

Ate venison himself, fed his servants on gruel, 

Which they took “cold without,” for he grudged buying fuel 
He hated his neighbours, and they hated him ; 

Who could love a Baron so gaunt, gruff, and grim ? 





Love! Yes, there was one who could love, nay, adore him, 
Sole pledge of affection his wife ever bore him, 

She thought Papa charming 

Nor could fancy harm in 
His beetle-browed phiz, to all else so alarming ; 
And he, though a martinet, couldn’t quite hide a 
Particular fondness for pretty Miss Ida. 


“Tfthus my purse I fill,” 
Said he, “ berm Teufel, 
(And in these hard times such a windfall’s no trifle ! ) 
Pll give, I declare, 
Nay, I solemnly swear, 
To the shrine of St. Clement an extra-sized pair 
Of (brass-mounted) candlesticks, aye, and ten pints 
Of (last year’s bad) wine to the Bishop of Mainz! 


“What ho! Sirs, ho! Tell my daughter dear, 
I'd fain for a moment speak with her here, 
And say, that Ishall not offended feel 
If she make her appearance in déshabille ; 

By Father Rhine, 

When the gold is mine, 
My Ida in diamonds and pear!s shall shine!” 
Ha, ha, Lord Baron, thou talkest fine, 
But what if the gold be never thine ! 


Fair Ida tripped from her fav’rite bower 
(Three pair back in a shaky tower), 
But maiden-like, ere 
She descended the stair, 
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Threw a glance at the mirror to see if her hair 

Was smooth and becoming, 

Then down she came humming, 
To the joy of the cook who was mixing the salad, 
What she called a “ Lied,” and what we call a ballad. 


“ Daughter, come near, 
I would speak with you, dear, 
For I've something to say you'll be happy to hear! 
But first, let me whisper a word in your ear; 
If he (you’re aware 
Whom I mean) ever dare 
To prowl about here, let the young fool beware ! 
I’m a rich Baron now, and odds bobbins! my son 
In law must be one 
Who can shell out a ton 
Of pure gold in return for my liberal dowry, 
If he’s lame or humpbacked [I don’t care a cowrie !’ 


Oh, Baron, how could’st thou, at thy time of life, 
Forget the sole fault of thy dear deceased wife, 

And entrust—for the sex are alike, old and young— 
A secret like that to a feminine tongue ! 

A mistake, for which thou may’st hereafter be sorry ; 
As soon will be seen, when I’ve finished my story. 


The Lady Ida sat in her bower, 
And her eyes did a billet-douw devour, 
Not gummed and stamped with a sovereign’s head, 
But tastefully bound with a silken thread ; 
Thrice did she scan its contents, and then, 
With a trembling hand and a silver pen, 
Filled and crossed a whole sheet, ere you could count ten; 
Her task was done, 
And, tied to a stone, 
Thro’ the narrow casement the note was thrown. 


, 





Night came, and the moon, in a fit of spite, 
To the treasure-seeker refused her light ; 

The castle bell 

Struck one deep knell, 
That echoed o’er mountain and distant dell ; 

Not a sound was heard, 

Not a leaflet stirred, 
Not a breath fanned the wing of a sleeping bird, 
When, well wrapped up, for the nights grew colder, 
The Baron appeared, with a spade on his shoulder. 


Ten minutes had flown, 
Ere he found the stone, 
With weeds, and thistles, and moss o’ergrown 
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By the help of a !antern he spied it out, 

’ Twas the very identical one, no doubt, 
Foretold in his dream, so his hopes grew big, 
And he tucked up his sleeves, and began to dig. 


The earth, strange to say, 

Very soon gave way, 
And the Baron prepared to grasp his prey; 
But only conceive his sad dismay, 
When, after a second and third attempt, he 
Discovered a hole, but the hole was empty ! 


The Baron Von Hasswasser stamped and swore, 
And vowed he was never so duped before, 
Then, with hasty tread 
And aching head, 
He shoulder’d his spade, and went home to bed ; 
Till he started—and didn’t the sight almost floor him! 
His Ida and Rupert were kneeling before him ! 


Now as for the rest, © 
It is not manifest 
How the fair maiden judged her own counsel the best, 
And slily to Rupert the secret confessed ! 
How the treasure he found 
Four feet underground, 
Gold coins of all shapes, square, and oblong, and round ; 
How the stone he replaced, 
And his footsteps retraced 
To a snug postern gate with all possible haste, 
Where the damsel was waiting, and, lest aught should hap ill, 
A pudding-faced monk, with the key of the chapel! 


One little word more 

May be added, before 
The chronicler’s task and the legend are o’er ; 
’Tis said by those skilled in traditional lore 

That the Baron, grown kind, 

Shortly altered his mind, 
And confessed he had been until then very blind 
To the youth’s many virtues, but now he was wiser ; 
“So take her,” he cried, “she’s a jewel, and prize her, 
For pretty, and gentle (and long-tongued), just as was her 
Mother before her, is Ida Von Hasswasser!” 
CHARLES HERVEY. 











CURIOSITIES OF THE CARDINALATE. 


N the last paragraph of the former article on this subject* a 
distinction was indicated between the duties of cardinals as they 
were to be performed during the occupancy and the vacancy 
respectively of the Papal See. As to the group of duties to be 
discharged by the cardinals whilst the Pope is living, they were 
briefly said to consist in taking an active part in the government 
of the Roman Church all the world over. Their relations to the 
Curia or Curia Romana, of which, indeed, they are leading 
members, are therefore of sufficient interest to call for a passing 
statement. 

For some time in the more ancient history of the expressions, 
that of Curia Romana was discriminated from the Corte Romana, 
but at a later period, probably not earlier than the twelfth 
century, they came to be regarded as synonymous; and the 
phrase Curia Romana was used to denote the entire body of 
officials employed in attendance on the Pope, and in transacting 
the business of the papal government. It seems, indeed, to have 
been at that time occasionally used in a sense equivalent to the 
“ Holy See,” and in this sense to have included the Supreme 
Pontiff himself as one of its members. In process of time, 
however, the expressions underwent the process of a renewed 
discrimination. Girolamo Lunadoro, an Italian authority of the 
seventeenth century, the writer of a trusted and many-editioned 
work entitled, Relatione della Corte di Roma, declares that in 
his time it was the phrase Corte Romana which stood for the 
whole body of Cardinals, Bishops, and Prelates of all ranks who 
held office in the papal court and government; whilst at that 
period and for some time previously the Curia Romana had 
come to signify the body of lawyers to whom such a designation 
as that of the “Roman bar” might be applied, as accurately 
describing in a collective sense those persons who were privileged 
to practice in the different pontifical courts of justice. This is 
the proper technical and ecclesiastical value of the Curia Romana 
at the present day. But its meaning varies from this standard 
of precision very much as it is used by writers who, with respect 
to Italy, are foreigners, or who are otherwise aliens—as, for 
instance, anti-ecclesiastical Italians—from the commonwealth 
of Rome. 

But the whole organization, such as it had developed and was 
working in the beginning of the sixteenth century, before the 
Council of Trent, comprised the College of Cardinals assembling 





* “London Society ” for March, 1885. 
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in consistories, the two signatures—Signatura Grati@ and 
Signatura Justitiea—the Penitentiaria, the Rota, the Dataria, 
and the Cancellaria Apostolica. All these bureaux, courts, or 
departments occupied themselves with the various business of 
the Papal See; whilst affairs turning upon dogmatics, on 
liturgical forms and variations, finance, the appointment of 
bishops and others, were reserved for the College of Cardinals, 
among whose members every country, diocese and monastic order 
had its special protector, who reported on its affairs, pleaded its 
cause, and took care of its interests. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century, however, a great 
change was effected in this organization by the establishment of 
congregations, or, committees of cardinals formed for some 
special range of business. The oldest of these congregations is 
that of the Inquisition, or Holy Office, Sancta Congregatio 
Romane et Universalis Inquisitionis, or Sancti Officii, generally 
called Sant’ Ufficio, which was founded in 1542, on the occasion 
of the German Reformation, for the examination and repression 
of heretical and depraved doctrines and offences; and was after- 
wards considerably enlarged by the addition of a Sancta Con- 
gregatio Judicis Librorum Prohibitorwm, the special function of 
which was to guard against the dissemination of heretical litera- 
ture. A second congregation, which had its origin and its name 
from the Council of Trent, Sancta Congregatio Cardinaliwm 
Concilii Tridentini Interpretum, or Congregatio Concilii, was 
appointed in 1564 for the correct publication, the true interpreta- 
tion, and the decision of cases arising out of the misunderstanding 
of the decrees of that great historic Council. The verdicts of this 
congregation—to which is now attached a special congregation 
for the Revision of Provincial Councils—known as Resolutiones or 
Declarationes, enjoy great authority, and a collection of them, 
called Thesawrus Resolutionum, has appeared since 1718 in over 
one hundred volumes. Three other congregations were founded 
by Sixtus V. in the course of his short pontificate (1585-90). 
The first of these was that which was conversant about Bishops 
and Regulars, and was constituted for the conduct and arrange- 
ment of all episcopal and monastical affairs, Sancta Congregatio 
super negotiis Episcoporum et Regulariuwm, the characteristic 
duties of which were the judging of appeals against episcopal 
sentences, and the revision and approbation of the rules of 
religious bodies or communities ; the second was instituted for the 
settlement of ritual and liturgical questions, and for the process 
of beatification and canonisation, Sancta Congregatio Rituum, or 
Sacred Rites ; whilst the third was appointed for the consideration 
of consistorial affairs, Sancta Congregatio Consistorialis, which 
was charged with the preparation of all business matters before 
their introduction into a regular consistory. Of the congregations 
established in the seventeenth century, the most important are 
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that of the Propaganda, De Propaganda Fide, which was founded 
in 1622, as a central board of control over all mission operations 
for the propagation of the faith, and the government of the 
church in non-Catholic countries, and the archives of which, even 
in the judgment of the enemies of the Romish Church, are so 
rich with the splendour of self-sacrifice and success, of triumph 
and of martyrdom; that of Ecclesiastical Immunities, Sancta 
Congregatio Immunitatis Ecclesiastice, founded in 1626, as a 
standing protectorate of the privileges and exemptions of the 
Church, whether as to places, things, or persons, against any 
encroachment from the side of the State; and the Congregation 
of Indulgences and Sacred Relics, Sancta Congregatio Indulgen- 
tiarwm, established in 1669. 

Besides these regular congregations there are others which 
have been called to meet emergencies, or to supply passing and 
temporary service—those of Studies, for example, for education in 
Rome and the Papal States ; of the Fabric of St. Peter’s,on which 
is laid the responsibility of keeping in due repair and preservation 
this guasi-central temple of Christendom, and the administration 
of matters relating to pious bequests; and of Ceremonial, which 
concerns itself about questions of precedence and forms of cere- 
mony. The relations between these and two or three other minor 
congregations on the one hand and the old authorities still exist- 
ing on the other, often give rise to somewhat difficult and compli- 
cated questions. Generally, however, the older and the newer 
authorities are equally competent ; and any person who has busi- 
ness to transact can choose the party with whom he prefers to 
deal,whether his considerations or inducements be those of cheap- 
ness, expedition, or personal preference. 

The Consistory, to which an incidental allusion has just been 
made, is also a sphere of cardinalitial activity during the living 
and personal incumbency of the chair which is traditionally 
reputed as that of St. Peter. The word is a term which was 
originally applied to an antechamber or outer room of the palace 
of the Emperors of Rome, where the petitioners for justice 
assembled and awaited the presence of the emperor, and the 
phenomena of which have formed the motive of ancient and rea- 
listic poetry, no less than the inspiration of modern recreative or 
imaginative art. The Emperor, upon his entrance into the Con- 
sistory, took his seat upon a tribunal, whilst the others stood, 
consistebant, around him. The word consistory, as a term of 
ecclesiastical law, in which sense it is for the most part employed 
in the usage of to-day, came to be used first of all to denote 
certain ecclesiastical councils, in which the bishop was seated, 
whilst the presbyters and other clergy stood around him. It pro- 
ceeded by degrees to be referred generally to all ecclesiastical 
councils in which a bishop presided, and in which matters of order 
rather than of doctrine were discussed and decided. The term 
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* consistory,” as used in the Latin church, is applied at Rome to 
denote a meeting of the College of Cardinals convoked by the 
Pope and held under his presidency; the presence of his Holiness 
being a necessary condition to constitute the assembly of cardi- 
nals a consistory. 

Consistories are either public or private. A public consistory is 
now rarely summoned ; and is, in fact, an extraordinary assembly 
of cardinals, at which other prelates and ecclesiastical magnates 
are present, and over which the Pope presides in his pontifical 
robes of state. It was customary for the Pope to receive foreign 
sovereigns and their ambassadors in a public consistory ; and the 
hat used to be conferred on newly-created cardinals in such an 
assembly. The private or secret consistory is the ordinary court 
in which the cardinals attend on the Pope, and in which the latter 
formally transacts certain ecclesiastical matters which are of 
sufficiently high importance to be deemed consistorial, such as 
the nomination to all consistorial benefices, the creation of cardinals, 
the confirmation of the election of bishops and their deposition, 
the appointment to vacant sees, the sending of the palliwm to arch- 
bishops, and the granting of extraordinary dispensations. This 
ordinary consistory of the Pope is for the most part held ina 
chamber of the Papal palace at Rome, known as the camera 
papagali, or Painted Chamber; as the Star Chamber at Westmin- 
ster came to be so called from the painting or tapestry on its 
walls. 

The principal of the duties which fall upon the Cardinalate 
when the Holy See is vacant is of course the election of a new 
Pope; the evolving of a head to the hierarchy from the parts of 
the body of the Church, so to say, which are in nearest proximity 
to it. For this purpose the members of the College of Cardinals 
meet in what is known as a conclave, a word whose use has been 
extended to embrace any company of persons gathered together 
in consultation. Primarily, and in its etymological limitation, it 
is simply an apartment, room, closet, cabinet, or other object 
which is capable of being secured by means of a key, clavis. 
When applied to a meeting of persons, therefore, it includes the 
idea of a common imprisonment, an assembly of individuals who 
are locked up together. Its technical meaning, however, which 
has superseded al! other uses of the word, except where some other 
significance is specially indicated, is the meeting of the members 
of the Sacred College for the election of a Pope, in whose hands 
alone, by a gradual process of exclusion, appropriation, and con- 
centration, this distinguished franchise has become vested. 

It was not, as Mr. Trollope and other authorities have pointed 
out, till many years after the right of election had been confined 
to the cardinals, that the practice of shutting up those digni- 
taries for the purpose of exercising their usurped privileges was 
adopted. In the earliest instances, indeed, the conclave seems to 
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have been an involuntary imprisonment imposed upon the papal 
electorate by a force external to themselves. In 1216 the people 
of Perugia constrained the nineteen cardinals who elected 
Honorius III. to enter into conclave the day after the death of 
Innocent III., who died at Perugia; and kept them as prisoners 
until the election should be completed. Gregory IX. was simi- 
larly elected at Rome in 1227, the cardinals having been shut up 
against their will by the people of the city. With all this 
pressure from without, there were times when the majority of 
two-thirds of the conciave, which, by a decree of Alexander III., 
in 1179, was necessary to the validity of an election, was ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. When Clement IV. died at Viterbo 
in 1268, there was an interregnum of nearly three years, during 
which it seemed impossible to arrive at the requisite approxima- 
tion to unanimity. After seventeen months of this long period 
had elapsed, St. Bonaventura, the general of the Minorites, 
induced the inhabitants of Viterbo to shut up the cardinals in the 
palace. There they sat for a whole year, without having arrived 
at adecision. A brilliant genius came at length to the rescue, 
who devised the plan of taking the roof off the building in which 
the cardinals were assembled, and so, by consequence, of exposing 
the electors to the vicissitudes and caprices of the weather. 
Providence, or good fortune, favoured this masterly innovation ; 
for on the very same day of its adoption the election of Gregory X. 
was accomplished. 

It was this Pope who, in a council held at Lyons, in 1274, in 
the metropolitan church of St. John, over which he presided in 
full pontifical robes, assisted by several cardinals, at which five 
hundred Latin bishops, seventy abbots, and about a thousand 
other ecclesiastics attended, promulgated a code of fifteen rules 
for the conduct ofa conclave. These rules, although modified by 
subsequent pontiffs, and supplemented by a vast number of more 
minute and circumstantial regulations, remain to the present day 
the foundation and origin of all the law and practice of papal 
elections. 

The custom at present in vogue is for such cardinals as are in 
Rome at the time to enter conclave on the tenth day after the 
Pope’s death. They are absolutely separated from the surround- 
ing world, the windows and doors of the assembly room having 
been walled up as a preliminary, with only a single exception. 
Each cardinal finds a boarded cell constructed in the Quirinal or 
the Vatican—-recently the Quirinal, henceforward necessarily the 
Vatican—assigned to him by lot. Every morning and every 
evening their eminences proceed to a scrutiny, that is, toa solemn 
voting by specially-prepared voting papers, in the Sistine or in the 
Pauline Chapel. After each scrutiny an accessit takes place, 
the effect of which is that, if the declaration of votes for the 
several candidates shows the ballot to have been without imme- 
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diate or final result, any of the voters may accede, or transfer his 
suffrage to the candidate he favours after his original nominee, or 
to the one whose election may be secured by such a transfer. If 
no agreement has been arrived at after the lapse of three days, 
only one meal a day is served to the electors, and, after the lapse 
of eight days, only bread and wine. In any case the process of 
voting and the exercise of the accessit is repeated every morning 
and every evening till some cardinal is found to have the requisite 
majority of one over two-thirds of those taking part in the elec- 
tion, the candidate’s own vote being subtracted. As soon as the 
election has become an ascertained fact, it is followed by the 
“ adoration”; and the joyful proclamation is made to the uni- 
verse, urbi et orbi, to the faithful all the world over, that a 
mighty joy, gaudium magnum, has been vouchsafed, that once 
again a successor of St. Peter has been found, Habemus 
Pontificem. 

The adoration here referred to has a remarkable history, and 
has been explained and defended with a remarkable apology. The 
faithful of the early ages would persist in abasing themselves to 
embrace and to kiss the feet of the successor of St. Peter; and 
the Pope found himself incompetent to entirely repress this un- 
invited and spontaneous expression of pious homage. Being 
obliged to tolerate and to connjve at its continued observance, the 
ingenuity of their Holinesses devised a plan by which they should 
be able to elevate and to transfer to Christ and the sacred symbol 
of Christianity, a devotion which the pontifical humility repu- 
diated. The desired transfer and elevation were believed to have 
been effected by having a cross traced or embroidered on the 
upper part of the Pope’s slipper; so that the prostration of the 
faithful was in reality a prostration to Christ, and the kiss of 
adoration imprinted on the papal foot was in fact the adoration 
of the Holy Rood. 

The act of adoration, so modified and so refined into a religious 
significance, has been performed in all ages since its institution 
by adherents of the Papal See of all conditions of birth, or rank, 
or fortune. The cardinals set the example, and perform the 
ceremony of kissing the Pope’s feet on no fewer than twenty 
several occasions; the principal being that of their election, the 
reception of the hat, the assumption of a legateship, and the ter- 
mination and surrendering of their functions in that capacity on 
their return from its exercise. 

It has been sought to secure the purity of papal elections by 
the most stringent ordinances ; and very many Popes have hedged 
it about with the most sacred of sanctions known to their personal 
and official authority. Every vote is to be the spontaneous 
suffrage of the elector who gives it, uninfluenced by the entreaties, 
the bribes, the promises, or the representations of his fellows of 
the Sacred College. The most solemn forms of oath that language 
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can devise have been prescribed to guard against the possibility 
or even the idea of corruption; and reiterated fulminations of 
excommunication have been discharged from time to time with 
the same intention. The bulls condemning all simoniacal 
bargainings have been ordered to be invariably read with every 
circumstance of solemnity in every conclave as a preliminary to 
its business. ‘ And the result of all these multiplied precautions, 
precepts, prohibitions, and menaces has been,” says Mr. Trollope, 
“that a study of the history of the papal conclaves leaves the 
student with the conviction that no election untainted by simony 
has ever yet been made, while in a great number of instances the 
simony practised in the conclave has been of the grossest, most 
shameless, and most overt kind.” This is strong language; but 
at least it must be conceded that intrigues and jealousies have 
intruded into the assembly which ought to be the spotless and 
august asylum of virtue ; and family influence, national preferences 
and antipathies, faction, and partisanship, have turned the con- 
clave into the hidden yet not unknown arena of infinite manage- 
ment, diplomacy, and finesse, relieved occasionally by scandalous 
quarrels, or by such boisterous fun and merriment as might pass 
for profanity. 

The fact is that neither the pleasantry nor the depravity of 
human nature is to be totally eradicated by the achievement of 
even the highest of spiritual offices known to this planet. In the 
archives of the Cardinalate, however, there are papal elections 
which for their decorum and high principle have passed into 
history as more than exemplary. One of these is the record of 
the election of the late Pope Pius IX., which took place in the 
conclave of 1846, a conclave which was of uncommonly short 
duration. For at the moment when the cardinal-electors come 
together in conclave, they are for the most part ignorant of the 
direction in which to look fora Pope. He is to be sought, and 
they seek him; and when the Almighty deigns to indicate him 
at once, without a weary series of protracted tentatives, it is the 
manifestation of a singular Divine grace and favour. The Sacred 
College, it has been said in this connection, is assisted, not 
forced, by the Holy Spirit. The election of the Sovereign Pontiff 
is a free act; and, like all free acts, it can and ought to be deter- 
mined according to the dictates of prudence and of reason. 
Within the limits of the operation of these, and even to ensure 
the operation of these, it is natural that occasionally the members 
of the Sacred College, in common with every other corporation or 
assembly of mortal men, should require time, reflection, and 
deliberate and mature consideration, by which to arrive at practical 
accord and unanimity. Some of them, constitutionally and pain- 
fully alive to the human and secular alloy which has mixed itself 
up with the fine gold of religion, are consumed with the desire 
never to see anything but the bright side of the Divine cloud 
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which guides and precedes the march of Israel, and would wish 
that the Eternal City should exhibit a policy as inflexible as her 
doctrine. Their cry,if not their clamour, is for a Pope who would 
scorn to shrink, on the broad and open stage of the world, from the 
challenge to combat offered to the Church by kings and potentates 
—for a Pope who is mindful of the greater traditions of his office, 
and would re-establish the spiritual power in all its zeal and 
claims to authority. Others, again, more conscious of the dangers 
which menace the Church, and of the difficulties incidental to the 
times, and considering, moreover, that it is of the very essence of 
the Church to suffer, and that patience is its characteristic virtue ; 
that peace is a grace and a blessing which is worthy of great 
sacrifices ; and that, in short, the spouse of Christ is often con- 
demned here below, as her Master was, to the agonies of the Cross 
and Passion—these desire, before all things, a policy of patience, 
moderation, accommodation, and conciliation, and a Pope whose 
wisdom, prudence, and circumspection would be incapable of being 
warped, led, or rushed to any extreme, and who, whilst assuming 
to safeguard the rights and interests of the Church, should never 
place the Church herself in peril of her existence. 

It has been already stated that persons of every nationality are 
eligible to the dignity of the Cardinalate, and although, as ever, 
the cardinals of Italian blood preponderate, there has probably 
never been a time when the Sacred College was so cosmopolitan 
as at present. Thus, of the sixty-two cardinals who made up 
the Sacred College at the beginning of the present year—as 
against sixty-five and fifty-nine at the commencement of the 
years 1883 and 1884 respectively—thirty-five were Italians ; 
eleven were Austrian, German, or Polish; five were French ; 
four were English or Irish, four were Spanish, two were 
Portuguese, and one was of the United States of America, 
Cardinal McClosky, to wit, Archbishop of New York. Belgium 
and Armenia, both of which were represented in 1883 by a 
cardinal each, and the latter of which continued to be represented 
in 1884, had dropped out of the roll. 

Vicissitudes in the personnel of the college, regard being had 
to the average age of its members at the period of their creation, 
are naturally of frequent occurrence. Eight cardinals died in 
the year 1884, and nine creations took place. Twice in that 
short space of time was the important office of camerlengo of the 
Holy Roman Church, held by Pope Leo XIII. at the time of his 
election, left vacant ; the second time by the death of Cardinal 
Consolini, who was born at Sinigaglia, the birth-place also of the 
late Pope Pius IX., in 1806, and after passing through the 
various grades of the prelature, was raised to the purple in a 
consistory held on the 22nd of June, 1866. The mention of this 
office of camerlengo makes it convenient here to explain 
parenthetically that the first cardinal-bishop of the Sacred 
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College is Dean, a title of seniority which has its analogies in 
various faculties and corporations; whilst the first of the priests 
is First Priest, and the first of the deacons is First Deacon of 
the Sacred College. The Dean has the right of consecrating, 
and the First Deacon the right of proclaiming and crowning a new 
Pope. On the death of the Pontiff the Cardinal Camerlengo has 
the administration of the public affairs of the Holy See. 

Even as these words are being written the death of the 
respected and truly patriotic Cardinal MacCabe, Archbishop of 
Dublin, who was created and proclaimed in 1882, has effaced for 
the time the Cardinalitial representation of his native country of 
Ireland in the Sacred College. Of the sixty-two cardinals 
extant at the commencement of 1885, the senior was Frederic 
J. J. Celestine von Schwarzenberg, Archbishop of Prague, whose 
appointment dates from 1842, the sole survival of the creations 
of Pope Gregory XVI., who ruled the church from 183] to 1846; 
thirty-one were created by Pius IX., 1846-78 ; and the remaining 
thirty by Leo. XIII., the reigning Pontiff. There were eight 
vacancies in the Sacred College, which, up to that time, had lost 
thirty-five of its members during the current pontificate. 

Six of the cardinals were cardinal-bishops, the junior of 
whom, Edward Howard, of the ducal house of Norfolk, Bishop of 
Frascati, was created and proclaimed in 1877; whilst the Dean 
of the Sacred College, and therefore, as the title implies, the 
senior member of the class of cardinal-bishops, was Charles 
Sacconi, whose creation and proclamation took place in 1861, 
and who, having formerly been Bishop of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, is now, in virtue of his precedence, Bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri. Forty-two of the cardinals were cardinal-priests, of 
whom the fourth in seniority of appointment was Lucien Bona- 
parte, whose creation and proclamation took place in 1868, when 
he was forty years of age, and whilst still the fortunes of his house 
were in the zenith of their prosperity. The tenth, reckoning in 
the chronological order of appointment, was John McClosky, 
Archbishop of New York, who was created and proclaimed in 
1875, and to whom reference has already been made, as represent- 
ing in the Sacred College the great continent of the Western 
world; and next to him—with, but after, to adopt a military 
classification—was Dr. Henry Edward Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster, who was created and proclaimed in the same year 
as the American arch-prelate. Looking at the cardinal-priests in 
the light of their ecclesiastical status, it appears that two out of 
the forty-two were patriarchs, twenty-two were archbishops, and 
two bishops of residential sees, whilst eleven others had received 
episcopal consecration. Thus it appeared that, including the six 
cardinal-bishops, forty-three of the sixty-two cardinals were, to 
name them on a crescendo scale, bishops, archbishops, or 
patriarchs. 
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Thus no longer—it is the boast of the admirers and supporters 
of the institution—is the Cardinalate a peculiwm of the Church of 
Rome considered as a particular diocese, such as it was in the 
first ages of Christianity. It is no longer even a merely Italian 
institution, such as, for divers reasons, it was in the Middle Ages, 
when its score of members, less or more, were nearly all natives 
of some part of the Hesperian peninsula, or, if foreigners, had to 
quit their native country and take up their habitation about the 
Court of Rome. Still less is it an institution dependent on this 
State or that, as happened during the sojourn of the Popes at 
Avignon, where nearly all the cardinals were French. In place 
of these limitations of the past, the Cardinalate of the present 
day is co-extensive with the Church of whose hierarchy it is all 
but the summit ; so that, wherever the one may reach or penetrate, 
the other in like manner may be exemplified. 

The College of Cardinals is ostensibly recruited from persons 
who pretend to the honour of its membership on the strength of 
extraordinary virtues, piety, learning, or spiritual achievement ; 
and the Council of Trent, in addition to demanding from candi- 
dates for the Cardinalate the same religious distinctions and 
ecclesiastical qualities which were desiderated in the occupants of 
the episcopate, made it an instruction to the Pope that they 
should be chosen, so far as possible, from amongst the most 
capable persons in all parts of Catholic Christendom. Gifts of 
birth and of rank presently came, however, to count for eligibility 
as if they were gifts of the Spirit; and even kings sought for the 
relatives of kings a distinction which only by the attraction of 
mundane accidents of pomp and splendour could be considered as 
at all belonging to this world. For every cardinal was a potential 
pope; and every Pope was a potential partisan or arbitrator in 
cases where sovereigns disputed with each other. In former 
times, indeed, kings had a right of presentation, and cardinals 
who had been created in accordance with such royal nominations 
were known as crown-cardinals. The family pride and social pre- 
tensions of the Popes themselves tended to aggravate this abuse 
of selection ; and the result was the nepotism and other favouritism 
of which a few specimens were presented in a former article. 
Paul V., for instance, is described as having had a particular aim 
throughout the whole course of his Popedom, 1605-21, to ennoble 
the Corte Romana, to impart a new and singular majesty into the 
Sacred College,and to select such persons as were proper by their 
own grandeur to defend the honour of the Church. Accordingly, 
in those promotions, he advanced five princes “of very great 
quality ” to the Cardinalate—Maurizio, son of the Duke of Savoy, 
who renounced it afterwards in favour of a marriage which better 
suited his ideas of the eternal fitness of things; Ferdinando and 
Vicenzo Gonsaga, both sons of the Duke of Modena; Carlo di 
Medici, son of the Duke of Tuscany; and Ferdinando, Infante di 
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Spagna, who, as historians report, immortalised the honour of the 
Cardinalate by fighting for the faith of Christ.* 

Still, the grander the entowrage the less the relative glory of 
the Supreme Pontiff; and other Popes made it a matter of prin- 
ciple and practice to keep princes and nobles aloof from a dignity 
to which, judging by the debased standard of expediency, they 
seemed entitled for at least the secular ease, influence, and pro- 
sperity of the Church. That the native and hereditary nobility or 
royalty of the members of the Sacred College was an element of 
ecclesiastical power and security was recognized even by reform- 
ing writers within the Roman communion, who were keen to 
espy the abuses of the papal system. And this recognition has 
taken place to such an extent that the exclusion of noble and 
princely candidates from the Cardinalate has been brought for- 
ward as a kind of petty treason against the Church, over which 
they had been called to rule, on the part of pontiffs who grudged 
that the shadow of their throne should be relieved or irradiated 
by the glory of too near a rival. 

In approaching the individual aspect of the present subject, we 
are really approaching the end of any treatment possible to it in 
these pages, of which a monopoly for an indefinite period would be 
required if we were to attempt to exhibit with detail and circum- 
stance even the most salient points of its practical exhaustless- 
ness. Arms and military command, statesmanship, government, 
diplomacy, learning, polemics, arts and archeology, power, 
munificence, piety, self-denial, and every Christian virtue have 
been illustrated in the membership of the Cardinalate in many 
of the ages and stages of its existence; whilst, also, nearly every 
quality of human nature which is antithetic to these, or any of 
these, have not the less been wanting. 

Where goodness was expected, goodness—at least the average 
goodness of the average cardinal—would not be likely to compel 
attention; and the Sacred College has suffered, therefore, in 
history and in popular estimation from the sinister prominence 
given to the vices of persons who, to put it mildly, have not been 
altogether an honour to its membership. In the fierce light of 
the modern Inquisition, the thrice-searching Holy Office of public 
opinion, the College of Cardinals has risen with the rising purity 
of our nineteenth-century thoughts and institutions; and apart 
from such names of nightmare and reproach as that of the late 
Cardinal Antonelli, has cast behind it at least the worst traditions 
of a corruption which is now claimed to have died and to have 
been buried with the past. 

FRANK SEAFIELD. 





* “Tl Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa; or, the History of the Cardinals.” Folio. 
London, 1670. 
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By tHe Avutuor or “Twenty YEARS IN THE CHURCH,” 
“ Acony Pornt,” &c. 


IFTY years since a man might read for honours in classics 
or in mathematics; there was nothing else. Two men, I 
remember—good scholars both—who could not explain the 
mysteries of an eclipse or tell the name of the reigning family in 
France. It was only exceptional, I allow, that good scholars were 
more deficient than no scholars in general reading. The same 
intellect that leads to the one is not likely to be unaccompanied 
with an interest and curiosity about the other. Still any favourite 
pursuit as well as classics is known to render men occasionally in- 
different to common topics. This was so far true of Alexander 
Dyce, of Shakespearean reputation, that his friends used to say 
that he asked how the Reform Bill (of 1832) was progressing six 
months after it had passed. Stil] it was a decided loss to many 
men that there were no schools and no prizes to excite emula- 
tion in modern history, law, or natural science. As to natural 
science, it had far less attraction to students generally than at the 
present time. Comparatively few believed in geology ; and many 
said the study was worthy of an infidel as threatening to ques- 
tion the Mosaic cosmogony. No wonder—a Jesuit’s edition of 
Newton’s “ Principia” shows, by a particular reservation in the 
preface, that even mathematical demonstrations must yield to 
the received doctrines of the church. Dr. Buckland was at this 
time gathering a few pupils with equestrian lectures in the 
country around Oxford. I remember his saying that the Marquis 
of Abingdon was digging for coal in Oxford clay, but he would 
consent to be burned, like another martyr, in the Corn Market 
with the first cart-load that was brought out. 

The “ Little Go” and the “ Great Go” were the only two occa- 
sions in three years of residence to make the idle men work in 
earnest. Half of Horace, four Greek plays, and logic, or some- 
times three books of Euclid, were the usual programme. The 
degree of proficiency required or rigidly exacted in classics was 
far less than ten years after. Men like Briggs I have heard 
examined and passed when the sum total of their acquirements, 
whether for mental formation or for useful information, was worth 
very little. I used to give a little friendly coaching in Latin 
writing to our friend the Count. He did contrive to pass his 
Little Go, though after seeing sitivationibus in some supposed 
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Latin he brought to me to correct, I almost despaired of my 
pupil’s success in the Schools. 

With men of this class, the longer at Oxford the less they were 
likely to know. School knowledge evaporated faster than it could 
be replaced by the mere atmosphere of college. The Little Go 
served to cause just a little flicker in the socket, to prevent the 
flame from quite going out by the time for the Great Go and the 
degree. 

Here then came the struggle between wits dull from disuse 
and a certain quantum of book learning to be attained. Clifton, 
or some other noted cramming “ coach,” was like Gull or Paget 
to a sufferer in extremis. Briggs, Robinson, and Perrott—first- 
rate men across country and well up in racing and sporting 
subjects but in little else—I well remember in this critical 
position. I used to go from room to room during their last term 
to judge of progress, and I used to lend no little assistance. In- 
deed, I had some reputation, for on one occasion I had made a 
hit, quite by accident I admit, but as my friends were disposed to 
allow me credit for a happy conjecture I continued to trade on 
the reputation it gave me. I had led Tom Locke through the 
history of David, and next day he had the same in the schools; 
and on another occasion with Harry Green I anticipated most of 
the questions set in logic. 

Briggs, Robinson, and Perrott had been at Oxford a month be- 
fore the October term began, to make one final effort with a daily 
cram from Clifton. On the first day of that term, arriving about 
seven o'clock, and expecting to find no one to speak to that 
evening, I was glad to have from old Budd the usual recognition 
and useful information : 

“Happy to see you again, sir. Hope you had a pleasant 
vacation. You'll ask who’s up, sir. Well, there’s Mr. Round and 
Mr. Wandle, but they’re not your set, sir. But Mr. Briggs and 
Mr. Perrott and Mr. Belton are. You know all them well enough, 
sir. Well, they’re up reading for their Great Go, sir, and don’t 
seem to like the work, sir. Not much in their line, is it, sir? 
I’m blessed if Mr. Briggs don’t grumble above a little every time 
I go to set his things, and if Virgil or Euripides, sir, was to be 
learnt by cussing, Mr. Briggs would pass sure enough. But 
you'll be in time for some coffee, sir, just taken to his rooms.” 

At once I hied to Briggs’ rooms, and found him and Perrott 
looking very seedy, with books and papers shoved aside to make 
room for the tray of cups and saucers. His room would have 
suited Hogarth, for a picture of the idle Oxonian. Such a mix- 
ture of things for play as well as for work !—papers, sporting and 
divine; books of divinity and logic; a lexicon, Horace and 
Euripides, with English translations of both, covered the table. 
Pictures of hunting, and opera dancers pirouetting; a fox’s head ; 
and whips and spurs hung on stags’ antlers, widely branching 
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over the fire-place, marked the natural man—while one scheme 
of logic and another of types and prophecies on large cards, with 
a list of last year’s meets (of hounds) pinned up in the space 
between, were stuck on the walls below, while two fancy pipes 
and cigars in a tumbler, with a stuffed pike and date of his 
catching, formed the chimney ornaments. 

After the usual greeting Tom said, “ You’ve had no dinner, I 
suppose ? The buttery will soon be open for an early supper. I 
can give you a glass of egg-flip, for Charlie is expected; but that 
is more than I may take. Why, my coach would forbid anything 
stronger than tea and coffee, or perhaps aperient medicine, but I 
tell him not to draw it too mild or the body would rebel against 
the brains. Still, we all live by rule, the rule being not 
to get drunk. It can’t be helped, but it is only foratime. He 
says I shall win if I only stick to it. Iam pretty good in logic 
and have a slovenly notion of divinity, which by luck might do, 
but Clifton says another week’s work will make it respectable ; 
but I’m not safe all round. But all this time I’ve had hardly any 
partridge shooting, and by the time I know my fate pheasants 
will be scarce enough. Now, my good fellow, where is the good 
of all this stuff. Three !months ago I didn’t know a syllogism 
from a predicable, and as to divinity, I had only that misty 
notion of types and prophecies you pick up in church, supposing 
you listen to the sermon, though in all this kind of learning the 
dirty boys in my father’s Sunday school could have beaten my head 
off; and three months hence it will be all like last year’s snow. 
Yet without this cram there’s no degree! Why, some years ago, I 
have heard the governor say you could choose your own examiner, 
and after a little pretence over wine and walnuts you had a 
testamur of course. One system was a deal pleasanter and not 
more of a sham than the other.” 

This was true of such men as Tom Briggs. The whole art of 
cramming is to impose on an examiner—to confine attention to 
likely subjects and so supply a parrot-like set of answers, which 
seem to imply deeper knowledge, and this they would imply if 
the answers were the result of well-digested reading, but being 
culled from a book of questions and answers they stand for little 
indeed. 

Still, with the better class of men, a degree used to imply 
some steady reading, no little mental discipline, and daily com- 
munication with a tutor, as also with some men of superior mind 
in the lecture-room, and generally it formed a better preparation 
for the life before them than any of the non-academical were 
likely to attain. While talking with Briggs in came the Count, 
as he said, “Just to have a look at this poor grinding creature 
and enjoy a sense of comparative security.” “I shall have my 
fling till Midsummer, though—Clifton said—if I would only go 
steadily on, I should be pretty safe in one more month—but that 
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month would have been the death of me; so I have shied the 
st.” 
a Now, be persuaded. Take good advice; go on,” I replied. 

“ Go on, indeed! Why, I’ve stopped for a week ; all those days 
lost in training; the cage door open, every idea has taken wing 
and flown away by this time. Clifton must catch them again at 
my next Go. Besides, here are Mark Murrell’s hounds for a near 
meet and the Duke’s about Bicester, and I have a chance of good 
shooting near Abingdon—all instead of stewing away over these 
horrid books. So I intend to have my fling.” 

And most vigorously did the Count set about for what he 
properly called having a fling—pursuing pleasure without over- 
taking it. That depends on a certain relation of the dainty 
to the appetite, of the excitement to the tone and spirits to 
respond ; for sometimes the human lyre is out of tune, and jars 
and vibrates without the harmony required—if rushing from one 
place and form of amusement to another; if flinging down the 
reins of self-command; if flinging away present time and 
thoughts of future—strenua imertia—with all one’s might and 
main; if flinging oneself out of bed into a breakfast party, 
jolly to others but not to all, with appetite spoiled by the last 
night’s wine ; if flinging oneself thence upon a horse and gallop- 
ing after hounds all day long, to say nothing of cold drenching 
showers by the cover’s side when the hounds do not find; if fling- 
ing oneself off the horse into hall and thence into a wine party, 
to be followed by a supper spread but scarcely tasted—for those 
wild birds live more by suction—and if reckless, wretched and 
reeling, spent with fatigue and exhausted with excitement, 
fevered with punch and puffed with tobacco smoke, to fling 
one’s clothes on the ground and to fling oneself on the bed—if 
this is to have one’s fling, Count Wratislaw had his fling to his 
heart’s content. 

After leaving Tom Briggs, I found Belton and Phipps alike 
seedy, weary, and disgusted, as men compelled to toil through 
subjects for which they had more aversion than taste—all 
against the grain as much as the most horrible pages of the old 
Eton grammar ever used to be to a boy. 

It was a little relief to drop in on Charlie, who was also up for 
Greats. Charlie had, I said, been born with too great excitability 
of brain. Some brains are like peas-pudding ; some men are about 
as highly organized as a suet dumpling. Such generally are the 
“highly proper and correct characters,” men who are less likely to 
go wrong because there is no go in them at all. But Charlie, sharp 
and brilliant, had wits for ever in effervescence. He could rarely 
settle to read till late at night, when the day’s supply of animal 
spirits had time to evaporate. Well, Charlie I found about ten 
o'clock ; he saluted me with, “ Ah! my good fellow, I heard you 
were just come up. Here am I, digging through Virgil and Euri- 
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pides—my two books, and I have dug up two or three things worth 
having. Twus, O Regina quid optes explorare labor; that is, the 
the hard work fine ladies do is to find out what they want. Some 
such people are more bored at ordering dinner than others are in 
having no dinner to order. Don’t you wonder this piece of 
Virgilian satire has never been quoted before ?—Now, there is 
another bit in Euripides—I’ve never seen it quoted ; have you ?— 
where Medea, quite like a modern lady, sums up her miseries.— 
‘Of all animated nature we women came into the world with the 
most wretched lot. First of all, if we can’t bid high for a hus- 
band we must go without one, and then we are the slaves of his 
humour. And to run the risk of a bad one is the sorest trial of 
all; for separations are no credit to us, and as to a divorce it is 
out of the question. —The same is the case now. The man can 
easily make a case for a divorce ; the woman has more to prove. 
‘And when, perhaps, you have just come into a new neighbour- 
hood ’—and ladies have a poor chance where they are seen every 
day— how can you tell whom you choose as a partner for life ? 
If you find a good one the yoke is easy and life’s burden light, 
but if a bad one you had better make a die of it at once.’ 

“ Now I like that idea, that when dropped down and arrived 
among people new, and when drawing new covers on a distant 
visit, girls have their best chance,‘ but,’ says Medea, ‘ it is quite a 
blind bargain.’ And then, in a most modern strain, Medea goes 
on to say, ‘ If a man is bored with being at home he can get rid of 
ennut by going to his club, but our life is centred in one living 
soul alone. And as to the men being—as they boast—alone ex- 
posed to the dangers of war,’ I would rather be three times 
under fire than once in the straw.” 

This was a sample of the spirit in which Charlie read the 
classics. He once construed, in lecture about the poor pilot 
Palinurus, who was a spoil for the wreckers, praedam putasset, 
“they took me for their perquisites.” 

Charlie read widely, though in translations, and said he liked to 
go, like Ulysses or Atneas, to those in the shades below and hold 
a sweet converse with departed spirits ; and thus my acquaintances 
are spread over some two thousand years and more. 

He continued, “I spend no money on Clifton or other Coaches. 
Iam as apt as possible in logic by coaching Briggs and Co. My 
divinity 1 have rubbed up in the same way. I advised Briggs 
and Perrott that if they would question each other, however 
small their stock, they would find that teaching another was the 
best way to learn for yourself. Briggs said to me, ‘ How is it I 
can remember a dozen winners of Oaks and Derbys, and all the 
jockeys’ names, but as to the Kings of Judah and of Israel I can’t 
retain them for a day?’ He does not consider that he gives 
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off with a shilling, he believes, if he did not pass.’ The father 
reasons like a man of business. ‘Two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, for nearly four years, for a degree !—that is, in your case, 
Tom, for the honour of two letters—B.A. ‘or M.A. after your 
name—all the instruction thereby implied vanished into thin air 
from three to six months after date. That is all I am to have for 
the thousand pounds spent on college education. I had better have 
bought you an annuity and kept you to my brother’s office in 
Mincing Lane.’ ‘So,’ says Tom, ‘fancy what a face he will pull 
if this term, coaching and all goes for nothing—aye, and tics, too ; 
which he has got to hear of. Oh! don’t talk about it.” 

As to the tics, if Tom’s mind was distracted enough at all 
times, two or three times a day he would hear a quiet step on the 
stairs, and then a single knock, followed with “Please, sir, 
Mr. Smoothall’s account, or Mr. Cheatem’s small bill,” one 
perhaps of two years’ standing. There isan old saying, “ Ifa man 
has not a penny he may still make a fortune, but if he begins in 
debt he will never rise.” Tom was learning the truth of this in 
his distraction at this critical time. 

Belton, Phipps and Perrott were, in different degrees, subject to 
the same pecuniary worries, for however long suffering were the 
Oxford tradesmen in my time, they all tried to make you pay 
before you went, and the names on the examination list were 
eagerly scanned in the way of business ; and this being pressed for 
payment added miseries of its own to the work for the schools. 

As three weeks of this anxious work were passing, the Count 
would occasionally drop in ; sometimes about breakfast time, in red 
coat and overalls ; sometimes with a great coat over the same, all 
splashed and mudded, on his return from a run, and sometimes at 
supper, returned in his buggy from some theatre of strolling players 
in a barn, or other diversion in Abingdon or Woodstock. What he 
chiefly came for was to see ifany one else had taken off his name to 
keep him company, and that he might be the better reconciled as 
having done what he knew was a silly thing. He made very short 
visits. Sometimes he would hardly enter the room, but would stand 
with the door in his hand, or at most he would only come in and 
lean against the fire-place and scrape his boot on the fender, 
impatient that his friends at this critical time took so little in- 
terest in his amusements. “ You vote me a bore,” he would say. “I 
see you would cut me, now these confounded books are in the way.” 

The Count, in his heart of hearts, hardly wished they should get 
through ; not but that he was a very good fellow, too good to acknow- 
ledge such feelings even to himself;.but men act from mixed 
motives, and those who understand the self-alloyed sentiments of 
even the best of human hearts will readily enter into his feelings; 
if his friends were wise in reading on, he was foolish in leaving 
off, and therefore their success could hardly fail of proving an 
extra sting to him. 
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“You need not come here pretending you desire our success,” 
said Belton, “ with formal good wishes we should rather take as 
granted, when we know you do not above half wish us to get 
through after all.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” said Tom Briggs. 

“ Thank you, Tom,” said the Count ; “ why, Belton, you are too 
hard on a fellow. Don’t you remember, when out shooting one 
day at Woodstock, saying you didn’t half enjoy looking at that 
long-tailed pheasant I had brought down, when you could not 
touch a feather? Well, that is just what I feel now. A man 
never likes to realize that he has been a fool.—At all events I 
shall not be plucked.” 

“ No great damage to your literary character if you were,” said 
Belton. “ But I am getting on swimmingly—though the Thirty- 
nine Articles are the bother to me. I wonder why there are so 
many of them?” 

“Why,” said Charlie, “ it is all for your sins, to be sure; just 
forty stripes, save one— as you seem smarting under the infliction.” 

My next visit was to a student of very different character, to 
Hilton, one of the scholars just making the last skimmings, as he 
said, over his list of sixteen books for a first-class. 

In the days of Mods and Greats, my friends may be curious 
to see a first-class list of olden time, all at once to task the 
memory of some fifty years since. Hilton’s list was Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Rhetoric, Butler’s Analogy and Sermons, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, two books of Xenophon’s Hellenics, First Decade of 
Livy, Sophocles, A2schylus, four plays of Euripides, four plays of 
Aristophanes, Virgil, Horace, Terence, Juvenal, and Lucretius. 

Mods seem to be an invention to divide and concentrate atten- 
tion on about half at a time. 

Many men tell me that tuey have now-a-days some decided 
advantages in getting up their books; that they have lexicons, 
notes, and various facilities now, that we did not in my time 
possess. I reply that such facilities are also hindrances. 

Hilton had correct views on such matters.—No lexicon, he said, 
can give those nice shades of meaning which you may perceive 
for yourself by comparison of passages, and being in effect a lexicon 
to yourself. Of lexicons nothing is more true than the old Greek 
proverb, “ A big book is a great nuisance.” I remember Dr. Giles, 
who afterwards wrote a lexicon, boasted, when at Oxford, of the 
very few words he ever wanted a lexicon to explain. And what 
are your ingenious grammars and notes of Sophocles, A’schylus, 
&c. They are accessories, I admit, but only accessories after the 
fact—that is, until you are familiar with the forms and phrases 
on which they comment, and not before, you cannot digest them. 
Though when, and only when, so familiar, they serve usefully to 
confirm and to give form and expression to your own observations. 
So wisely did John.Locke say, “Grammar (that is, anything 
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beyond nouns and verbs), should come at the end of education, 
and not at the beginning; as it should be used as the analysis 
of language you already know.” 

This will show what kind of scholar was Hilton. But Hilton 
had a strong stimulus to exertion. I knew Hilton’s family—they 
were very poor—and his private history, of exceeding merit and 
self-denial. His father, the vicar of Newchurch, had been through 
life one of those ne’er-do-wells who are a heart-ache to all their 
relations. Reckless and extravagant at first, he had recourse to 
money lenders, which, as usual, made bad worse, and resulted in a 
sequestration of his living; and but for the fact that his son 
Hilton had won the esteem of all who knew him, Hilton’s talents 
might have been poorly cultivated. But there was a maiden 
aunt in the family who nursed him as a baby, and had ever after 
found a sphere for her maternal instincts in the sister’s child. 
This good creature—in most families there is one such—could 
scrape together £600, which with a Trinity scholarship, made up 
enough for the necessities, but left no margin over for any of the 
follies of youth. A fellowship of about £200 a year Hilton con- 
sidered depended on his first-class; he then could take pupils and 
keep house with a favourite sister, and insure her some comfort 
and diversion too, so necessary amid all the domestic worries 
daily arising from the vagaries of the hare-brained father. Hilton 
was truly self-denying. 1 was not the only one who, deeply sympa- 
thizing and liking the society of so good a fellow, used to ask him to 
the Magdalen ground, to bat and bow! by turns in cricket practice ; 
or to take an oar on the river; and sometimes he had the loan of 
a horse from friends, who were well aware that Hilton felt he had 
no right to any recreation which cost him a shilling. 

It is therefore easy to imagine what mixed motives, what feel- 
ings of a more generous kind than the mere ambition of other 
reading men, surged in the breast of Robert Hilton. The whole 
family watched and listened to every anticipation of his success, 
and had occasion indeed to be anxious for his future. Hilton felt 
that on his class in this examination the mainstay of the home 
might depend. Such striving men used to be common enough to 
keep each other in countenance at Cambridge, but less so at 
Oxford where Hilton’s position among men in easy circumstances 
had peculiar temptations and difficulties. 

“Tt is an anxious time,” said Hilton, as he turned over the 
leaves, looking for the passages he had marked with D, for 
difficult. ‘No man,” he said, “ can be equally ready with every 
part of sixteen books; and who can tell how far he may be 
fortunate in the questions or passages to try his reading for three 
long years?” 

I remarked that he looked rather pale, and as if rest was much 
wanted. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ but Iam told this is the common lot of all 
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reading men, such is the brain work of these last days of prepara- 
tion. But think of the zest with which I shall read when it is no 
more to satisfy examiners, and as it were to screw up my mind to 
the measure of theirs, when this crisis of my life is over. Reading 
for a class they say is discipline, a preparation for the dry work of 
life.” : 

“Suppose you go to the bar,” said Short, “a solicitor may 
bring you a brief of dry facts—say that John Doe broke Richard 
Roe’s head, the provocation being perhaps a long story of intricate 
parish matters, and all this you must master with far more accuracy 
than the details of a fight in Thucydides, ready for the court next 
morning. A class man is ready trained for the dry work, while a 
man used only to pick and choose, reading for his own improv- 
ment, as you would like, would be unfit for the practice. Again, 
in a statesman’s life, see what facts and figures of the least interest- 
ing kind form by far the greater part of what some suppose to be 
all scientific diplomacy or legislature. So,” argued Short, “all life 
is reading up to examinations of some kind; your competitors in 
all professions are your examiyers, ready to hit a weak point, and 
soon see whether you have learnt your lesson ! ”"—True, too true; 
but this is anything but a pleasant prospect to a man of literary 
tastes. 

“In other words,” I said, “ you must agree with Hodge that 
‘this ‘ere world is not all beer and skittles.’” 

The time now drew near; about four days remained. Already 
that long list of candidates, in which men feel nervous in read- 
ing their own names, had appeared on the doors of the schools and 
in college halls. You had only to divide the names into sixes, to see 
when your turn comes for vivi voce. And now Belton, Phipps, 
and Perrott were surprised with an invitation to breakfast with 
Isaac Williams, who, my youthful friends may be reminded, was 
author of the “Cathedral,” and one of the originators of the 
then new Oxford Tract party. 

“The idea of Williams asking us!” said Belton. “ Why, he 
would like to fill the college with one half reading men like 
Hilton and the other half with saints like Round. He began 
very civil to us as freshmen, but after that row in the Count’s 
rooms, and finding we cut both chapel and lecture with every ex- 
cuse we could invent, all of a sudden we found ourselves no longer 
in his classes.” 

The explanation was that Short had the sense to see that the 
rougher class of men had better be handed over to him and a 
more promising and milder set left to Williams. 

“ And what can Williams want of us now?” was the question 
of one and all. Williams had come into residence not long 
before as an extra tutor, fired with sanguine hopes of renovating 
the college—that is, of making young men other than the young 
men of that stage of society always were. He had invested his 
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future pupils with all the high qualities he wished them to have 
as the result of his own high moral and spiritual influences. Poor 
Williams! Among the wilder set of Trinity, he was as much at 
a loss as a High Church missionary among the wild tribes of 
Timbuctoo. Still Hilton, Prichard, Lee, and a few others afforded 
him some little scope for his energies, moral as well as literary. 

But when he reflected that these wild birds were about to take 
their final flight and disperse, for better or for worse, to show the 
result of their education north, south, east, and west, he desired 
to do them what little good he could before they departed college 
life. 

When they came to breakfast Belton and his friends were taken 
quite by surprise with the cordial greeting and hearty sympathy, 
which at once thawed the icy manner with which, for twelve 
terms, they had taken off their caps to Williams. “Pray, take 
off your gowns,” he said. “You will not want these gowns long. 
Time flies. So short a time it seems since you began in my 
Herodotus lecture. I know you are not reading men, but many 
men, being more practical, find a useful sphere in life as well; 
only we say less of that here, because this place is, I may say, con- 
secrated to the love of learning; though Mr. Short reminds me 
truly of the Wykehamist motto that the ‘manners’ even of the 
place ‘make the man,’ and we are all liable to be moulded by our 
surroundings. There is a moral and a social as there is a physical 
atmosphere, and we cannot live insensible to it.” 

During breakfast he continued: “You have several days left, 
and in that time I think I can do you a little good. You must 
come to me every evening about seven o'clock, and we will 
practise examination. I know the cardinal points and how to 
make your papers far more presentable to the examiner than may 
occur to you. In Latin writing especially most men know quite 
Latin enough if they would only use words familiar to them, and 
not attempt some style beyond them. Above all, answer only 
what you honestly know. Guesses or ‘ shots,’ as you call them, 
never show knowledge and too often betray ignorance, for on 
paper you cannot explain yourself, whereas with vivdi voce an 
examiner might see a ‘method’ in what seems ‘ madness,’ and 
put you in the way of doing yourself full justice.” 

The party came away perfect converts to that Christian good- 
ness before supposed to be the mere fanaticism of one of the 
college saints. When Charlie heard it he said it was only what 
he expected. “Williams always was a good fellow, only out 
of tone and tune with such a set of pngodly scamps as you. 
You'll say I am preaching to you, but you must put up with 
sober truth for once.” 























TO LADY ALICE IN WALES. 


WHEN through the tangled branches stray 
The sunbeams of a summer’s day, 
I long to wander to the West, 
Where I should see those sunbeams rest, 
And shimmer on the golden hair, 
And haunt the steps of her, most fair. 
When at the coming of the Spring 
The flowers still are slumbering 
Within their buds, then I would bring 
These unto her, that she might wake 
Them with a smile, and for their sake 
She would give one kind word to me 
Perchance, or let me share that smile, 
And linger near her for awhile, 
Dreaming of that which ne’er can be. 


For I must always stand aside, 

My boat is on an ocean wide, 
Without a helm or star 

To lead me to that sunny shore, 

Of these charmed eyes the cynosure 
Seen dimly from afar : 

Whereon no haven lies for me, 

No shelter from the cold wan sea; 

For I must still drift to and fro, 

With clouds above and foam below ; 

In sight of land I shall not reach 

Till 1 am wrecked upon the beach. 


It may be and it yet may be, 
(I cannot tell) that I shall see 
Her soon again. Whate’er betide 
Hope can gaze onward and forestall 
The future, and the spoil divide 
With Time, the felon prodigal 
Who steals from us and squanders all 
Our scanty moments full of joy: 
Yet Time himself cannot alloy, 
Those golden memories of the past ; 
They can be hoarded to the last, 
Though hope be fled beyond recall. 








To Lady Alice in Wales. 


O envied, envied evening breeze, 
Thou canst return to land 
From roaming o’er these seas 
To kiss her tiny hand ; 
It is the daintiest hand that ever 
Did wave a last farewell, or sever 
Wild flowers from their stems ; 
So making them, by mere endeavour, 
More rare than all the gems 
Of dazzling light, for there is such 
Enchantment in its magic touch. 
O kiss that dear hand for me, gentle breeze, 
When thou returnest ftom these restless seas! 


ICARUS. 





IN MEMORY OF A BELOVED FRIEND. 


By tHe Avruor or “Tue Srory or 8. STEPHEN.” 





Stow strikes the sea with muffled thud, 
Opposing reefs that lurk below: 
What cares that breast of icy flood 
For mortal woe ? 


For evermore itself disturbed 
By some internal tidal throe, 

By tempest raised, by vast rocks curbed 
Above, below. 


It little heeds the changing shore, 

The pride and wreck of earthly things : 
It knows no summers to deplore, 

It hails no springs. 


It saw our first glad meeting-eve, 
Our sad farewell upon its shore : 
Each day it marks some footstep leave 
To come no more ! 


























In Memory of a Beloved Friend. 


It rushes on in full high tide 

To men’s abodes that round it curve; 
And then retreats in stately pride 

And calm reserve. 


I gather from the yellowing trees 
That deck this wild and long-loved shore, 
More sympathy than from the sea’s 
Remorseless roar. 


The drooping stem and fading leaf, 

That once upheld the blooming flower, 
Hold fellowship with human grief 

In saddest hour. 


The sun that lent these charms to earth 
Now withers them in autumn’s doom: 

And Time, that gave our brief love birth, 
Now builds its tomb. 


These wan leaves in their bright decay, 
The ornaments to nature’s fall, 

Like us have had their short hey-day 
And like us fall. 


Those waves, which as they ebb and flow 
See man’s affections spring and fall, 

Themselves the unsparing touch shall know, 
That prostrates all. 


For when, like mist yon ocean flies, 
Its majesty a power passed by, 

Once more our fount of love shall rise 
Immortally. 

JOHN COLLETT. 











TWO DAYS BY LOCH DHU. 





I.—AN Earty Cast. 


. of the thousand fairy lochs of the Outer Hebrides. A 

wide sheet of ashen-grey water, edged with peat-moss and 
gravel, lying at the base of the low, rounded hills of the island, 
near the sea—the dawn flushing the mist clouds which roll up the 
slopes before a western wind. Only the slow tread of a man 
breaks the silence, as he paces the stones of the shore towards a 
low, rocky point stretching far into the water of the loch. He is 
walking stiffly and painfully, and it is some time before he gains 
the end of the promontory and begins, after some preparation, to 
angle with a rudely-made rod and baited line. This fisherman is 
early in the season, as well as up betimes, for it is but the middle 
of March, and, though the morning is calm as yet, the mists 
having lain all night upon the loch and on the islands which dot 
its surface, still the air is piercingly cold and raw, and the sudden 
flaws of wind which, at intervals, as the light thickens, begin to 
vex the water, hint the coming of a storm. Were there no other 
sign of an approaching gale, the dull roar of the Atlantic, upon 
the shore a mile or two distant, is no uncertain token. 

Either the air is too chilly, or the trout, on account of some 
other inscrutable reason, are not in the mood for taking, for our 
fisherman, after patiently sitting for more than an hour, rod in 
hand, upon a pile of stones at the end of the point—so motion- 
less all the while, that he seems one with the boulders on which 
he rests—at length retires, as if disgusted, to the shore of the 
little bay, and, cold as the water must be, begins to wade pain- 
fully to the waist, casting his baited line as he goes. A keen 
angler, and intent on sport, without doubt! And yet it would 
seem as if pleasure had little to do with this man’s eager fishing, 
for once or twice, when a small and starveling trout has taken 
the lure, he greedily secures it, with more than a sportsman’s 
pride in such pigmy prey, and, releasing it from the hook, 
deposits it carefully in a ragged wallet hanging from his shoulders. 
Once again, when a much larger fish—perhaps a sea trout not 
yet descended to the salt water—seizes the bait, and, after a wild 
rush and leap in the air, makes short work of the homely tackle 
and escapes, carrying away the most of it, the man’s face isa 
shade or two darker, as he toils ashore to repair his broken gear. 
Disappointing it certainiy is to lose a heavy fish at any time, but 
there is something despairing in this patient fisher’s wasted face 
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at the moment, which is not pleasant to look at. An hour or two 
later, the sunlight now dazzlingly bright on the water, and the 
wind much increased in strength, he resigns his task and finally 
comes to the bank, with the lake-weed clinging to him, and the 
water streaming from his clothing and leaving a muddy trail on 
the gravel. There is something about him, then, besides the 
pitifully tattered clothes and the gait tremblingly uncertain for 
one not much past middle age, which suggests the idea that some 
impulse, more imperious than that which usually dictates early 
sport, has wakened him and brought him hither this spring 
morning. 

Be this as it may, the weather before he leaves the shores of 
the loch grows rapidly worse. His way lies across the interminable 
Hebridean waste of heather, stream, and hill tarn, and by the 
edge of many a winding lake, to his house, the farthest from the 
shore, and nearest the hills of a goodly cluster of crofters’ dwellings. 
Towards the west, the long stretch of sandy plain, broken with 
patches of cultivated land—the sea beyond, studded with islands 
and shoals—the serried reefs farther out, on which the waves are 
breaking high, and, last of all, the expanse of waters to the sky- 
line, with the giant loom of St. Kilda’s crags in the north-west 
distance. As if changed in a moment the sky is dark now with 
hurrying cloud. As far south as Barra Head, a grim, purple pall 
has thickened over the restless sea. Down, down, upon the 
waters, miles away, bends the coming storm-cloud, thick with hail 
and full-wombed with pulsing wind, driving white spindrift like 
smoke before its breath—then strikes the reefs and cast a shim- 
mering, ghastly veil high in the air. Long before the squall 
reaches the traveller on the uplands, it speeds over sandy coast- 
line, over the rushes of the shore, over outlying crofts, blanching 
all before it like a phantom form. Across the intervening lochs 
it sows a hurried rush of whirling foam before it strikes the hills 
and blinds the wayfarer with an icy blast like that of some Death- 
angel. Far behind the skirts of the squall, to windward, there is 
a faint glint of light which strikes out dull green and yellow 
patches on the angry sea—a fan-like ray, which opens and closes, 
as if shaded by some unseen hand—then the dark again, and the 
thunder of the surf upon the shore. 

It is the first blast of the Vernal Equinox on =n unsheltered 
coast. 

Staggering on, through the blinding sleet, his footing, uncertain 
before, now palsied and desperate in utter feebleness, the angler of 
an hour ago gains his house at last. It is a cottage, straw- 
thatched and trim, with greensward in front. He lifts the crazy 
latch and enters, closing the door again with difficulty—a furious 
swoop of wind preceding him, and the peat-smoke from the fire 
in the centre of the floor boiling into eddies-—then he leans against 
the inside of the closed door wholly exhausted, and as if to gain 
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breath before advancing farther. Only two other forms are visible 
in the one apartment of the house, dimly seen through the suffo- 
cating smoke, two women, seated on low stoois, close to the flaring 
embers, the one the wife, the other the only daughter of the new- 
comer. Such was Robert Halket’s home, which he had left before 
the dawn broke that morning. 

He was a Lowland man by birth, and therefore a stranger, both 
in race and language, among the people of the district. The 
family had seen more prosperous days. Now a dark cloud of 
distress and sickness had fallen upon them. LEarly in his married 
life Halket had come here from his native place in one of the 
border counties, bringing with him his young wife. Some little 
money which he had inherited enabled them to take a small 
holding, not far from their present home, and the trade of a tin- 
smith, which he had learned in his younger days, helped to maintain 
the family, in addition to the croft, in comparative comfort. As 
their children grew up, however, troubles began to thicken upon 
them ; losses with animals, some bad seasons, and perhaps lack of 
thrift and care, brought them into arrears of rent. The proprietor 
and his factor were not unmerciful. The Halkets were, indeed, 
obliged to surrender their croft as a condition of being forgiven 
the rents over due, but the little cottage on the hillside was given 
to them rent free, and it was hoped that the tinsmith trade would 
suffice to keep them out of poverty. But, unfortunately, this 
kind of work was then not a paying one in the island. The man’s 
health began to fail, and he became unfit to make the long 
journeys necessary for the profitable disposal of his wares. The 
daughter had unluckily lost her situation as domestic servant in 
the Manse, and latterly the only bread-winner of the family was 
the son, a fine growing lad of seventeen, now tending sheep on 
the hills inland for a neighbouring farmer. Who can doubt that, 
with his slender pay as hill-shepherd, and with the miserable 
pittance allowed to the family by the parochial board, the position 
of the household was a poor one? Had it not been for the charity 
of well-to-do and friendly neighbours the Halket family could 
scarcely have existed at all. 

The wife was the first to break silence, speaking with the south- 
country tinge in her words—“ We were thinking long for you, 
Father. Any luck at the fishing to-day?” “Almost nothing,” 
replied the man moodily, coming close to the fire as he spoke, 
and taking his cap off, the water streaming from his mud-stained 
clothes into sullen pools (were they not like discoloured blood ?) 
on the broken floor. “Almost nothing. It’s not a day for a 
dog to be oot,” he went on; “the water of Loch Dhu is owre 
sweepit wi’ wind for the fish taking, and as cauld as death. I’ve 
wadit in’t till I'm stairved. Get me something to eat for I’m 
shivering, and I'll lie doon a bit.” The younger woman rose from 
her seat by the fire, and produced from a cupboard in the walla 
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large cake or scone of the bere meal, or coarse barley, of the coun- 
try, and swinging a kettle, which hung by a chain from the sooty 
rafters, into position over the fire, proceeded to infuse a spoonful 
of tea in a cracked and wrinkled teapot. Crossing the room, 
after tasting a mouthful of the bread, her father began to change 
his dripping rags for some equally tattered garments which lay 
in a corner, talking to the woman while so engaged. 

“ T saw our friend Donald—(the shopkeeper of the district }—last 
night, and I askit him if he wud let us hae some floor to bake bread 
wi. He speered if we were out o’ bere meal, and when I tell’t him 
that the barley bread wudn’a stay doon wi’ me he just lauch’t! 
Thae Hielanders hae black herts, some o’ them. I’m no saying 
there a’ that. I dinn’a think, Mysie, they wud hae grudg’d us 
some handfu’s of dacent floor, in our auld place gin we had 
asked it. I promised him his money when Alec got his fee, but 
it wasn’a ony use.” 

It was no idle complaint this on the part of Halket. Long priva- 
tion had weakened his digestive powers, and an insidious atrophy, 
born of severe dyspeptic symptoms, was fast sapping his strength. 
In such circumstances the coarse bread which suited others was to 
him little better than a stone. 

“IT was down,” said Ailie his daughter, “at the Manse to-day, 
and asked the mistress for some flour bread for ye, but she said their 
goods hadn’a come by the steamer this week and they couldn’a 
spare ony 0’ the meal they had, or they might run short. But I’ll 
make up some taties,” she went on, “ wi’ the fish in your bag, and 
maybe when they’re chappit ye can eat them wi’ a sup of tea.” In 
truth, Ailie was a comely lass as she moved backwards and forwards 
in the shadows of the firelight. . Had it not been for the care and 
want marked on her features she might have been called beautiful. 
The tears were hardly dry upon her cheeks yet—the visit to 
the Manse had been a sore task, one undertaken solely from love 
for her father. The circumstances under which she had left the 
minister’s service had been painfully brought again to her mind 
by the sneers of the house-servants. For a was the old story 
of trusting and simple love betrayed, and the unconscious pledge 
of it lay in a cradle at her father’s house. 

Flinging himself on a rude settle, so as to be within reach of 
the warmth of the fire, Halket sank into an uneasy slumber, only 
rousing himself to swallow a few mouthfuls of the food Ailie had 
prepared. After being covered over by his wife with a tattered 
counterpane, he relapsed into a doze, broken by frequent starts 
and shiverings, which told how keenly the exposure of the 
morning had told on his feeble frame. 

“ Alec won’t be home to-night, mother,” said Ailie. “ He is nearer 
the other side of the island now, and the Tacksman said he 
could come to his place in the bad weather at nights, so as to 
be nearer for his work in the morning.” 
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“ Ay,” murmured the half-sleeping man. “ Ay, they nivver do 
ye a kindness here, but for themselves and their own sake. 
They’ve aye an end in it. It’s t’ help ye do their work better, 
and no’ for a’ they think o’ ye.” Here a hollow cough broke his 
utterance, and he relapsed into silence. Mother and daughter, 
not to disturb him, conversed with each other in lowest tones. 

Higher and higher still rose the voice of the storm-wind, till 
at length the furious gusts gave place to one uninterrupted 
pressure of the gale against the roof and walls, which was yet 
more tremendous in its unseen might. Every cranny and crevice 
in the building shrilled with a piping sound; while above all, 
near and loud as if close at hand, the awful monotone of the 
Atlantic surge in measureless wrath upon reef, and rock, and the 
sandbars of the endless shore. 


IIl.—Tue RELIEF. 


EarRLy the following morning, the weather having somewhat 
moderated, the family at the cottage were astir, or at least the 
female portion of it. Halket himself had heen very ill during 
the night—a tearing cough and a brilliant flush on his cheeks 
told that yesterday’s exposure had done deadly work. He was 
lying exhausted on the bed, and Ailie was busily preparing to 
start for the doctor’s house, five miles away, to see if any relief 
could be obtained. It was but a hopeless task, she knew full well, 
even if she were successful in finding the doctor at home, for he 
had spoken despondingly of her father’s state during a former 
illness of the same kind, and had broadly hinted that the 
cause of it lay in the want of sufficient and suitable nourishment. 
In plain words, however painful to say or to think of, the man 
was dying of hunger, or from insufficiency of food fitted for his 
system, which is much the same thing in the end. Yet the 
neighbours round were not unfriendly in disposition—they were 
only in this instance unthinking and unsympathizing. Most of 
them lived a life of toil. Of sickness, more especially of chronic 
complaint, they knew little or nothing. In anything but the 
commonest and plainest fare they never indulged; nor could 
they understand how, in any case, their own sorry food could 
prove absolutely useless as nourishment. Beneath their feeling, 
or rather want of feeling, there were other circumstances which, 
unconsciously, perhaps alienated them from the family. They 
were strangers in race and language to each other. Halket had 
taken a croft originally belonging to an islander who had been 
warned out. They associated also his tinsmith work with the 
handicraft of the gipsy tinkers who travelled the country, and 
who, deservedly or not, are not held in much esteem by the 
Highlanders. 

Shortly after Ailie had departed on her hopeless errand, and 
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while Mrs. Halket was trying to induce her husband to swallow 
some tea which she had made, the door of the cottage was 
unceremoniously pushed open, and the relieving officer, or 
person entrusted with the distribution of the parish relief, 
presented himself. To any one unacquainted with the district, or 
with the manners and customs of parochial officials generally, 
the appearance of a relieving officer, at this juncture, might 
have inspired a ray of hope. It was otherwise here. Nodding 
familiarly to Mrs. Halket, the official, without uttering a word, 
seated himself by the fire, and pulling a pipe from his coat pocket, 
proceeded leisurely to light it at the glowing peat. He wasa 
broad, red-faced man, clad in an ample suit of pilot cloth, and 
spoke when he did speak—which was not at first—with a deep 
and rolling voice. To what he considered the unreasonable com- 
plaints of the pauper families under his care he habitually 
opposed a calmly imperturbable demeanour, which had gained him 
golden opinions from those who were qualified to judge. He was 
looked upon as a good business man, and one who, in his official 
capacity, would put up with no nonsense from persons in 
receipt of relief—it being a well-known and established fact that 
complaints from such individuals are as a general rule utterly 
devoid of real foundation, and to be traced ultimately to either 
of two causes, the one, discontent, and the other, laziness. 
“Well, Mrs. Halket,” said he, when his pipe was satisfactorily 
lighted, “ what’s up now? Husband not well,eh?” “No, sir,” 
replied the poor woman, “he is very ill indeed. He was out 
yesterday morning early, fishing in Loch Dhu, and got caught in 
the storm coming back. He was ill able for it, and has been bad 
all night. I’m feared he’s fevered.” “Fevered!” replied the 
officer, “ that’s a bad job. Why doesn’t he work, instead of loafing 
about fishing, against the proprietor’s orders too? But it’sa bad 
thing fever, comes very heavy on us; doctor’s got enough on his 
hands too, I just met him going over to the next island.” “ Ah! 
then Ailie will miss him,” cried the woman. “I just sent her to 
see if he could do anything for my poorman. Do look at Robert, 
sir; what do you think of him? He is so weak and faint. I 
don’t think he rightly knows what we're saying.” “Well! I 
daresay not,” replied the minister of relief, coming to the bedside, 
“though he has got his eyes open. Doesn’t seem to have been 
taking care of himself! Pity you folks stay here at all,” he con- 
tinued ; “ much better if you were abroad in Canada, where your 
husband could do steady work.” The woman did not answer, 
but slowly lifted from the bed-clothes the wasted and shrivelled 
hand of her husband, then kissed it and gently laid it down 
again. “ Well,” said the man, reseating himself and resuming his 
pipe, “what do you want? You got your allowance some time 
ago, you know, and there’s none to come now, till next quarter. 
If the doctor chooses to give you anything for your man, that’s his 
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look out. He won’t be back anyway till the day after to-morrow.” 
“Oh! master,” exclaimed Mysie in uncontrollable emotion, “ if 
you would only give us an order on the store for a little fine flour 
to make bread wi’—or maybe only the seconds kind—to try if he 
wudn’a eat. His poor stomach is fairly gone wi’ want, and our bere 
bread that we can eat sickens him sae. If he only had a morsel 
down, I’m sure it wud stay his strength; you surely won’t deny 
him just this once?” “Well I don’t know,” said he, rising up 
and going to Robert’s bedside by himself; “I can’t be going about 

iving orders all round on my own account, it’s quite irregular. 
If you had a doctor’s order now. Well, I will leave a note at the 
shop down the road ; you can send for it later on, but mind, it’s the 
last Ill give for your husband.” So saying, and with a side glance 
at the mute figure lying so still on the bed, he took his stick and 
walked from the house, before the woman could express her thanks. 
How she watched from the little window his figure marching 
down the road, fearing he might disappoint her after all, and pass 
by the shop! At last she saw him turn up the side road to the 
house which served as grocery establishment and general emporium 
for the neighbourhood. If only Ailie would return that she 
might get down for the flour. If she could only get Robert. to 
eat a little, it would be sure to revive him. 

“ Mysie, woman,” murmured the sick man, “give mea drink 
of water, or something, I’m faint;” then, after a minute, “ how 
cold the Loch water is, and no fish, it’s deep, deep, and dark! 
Mysie, is it you? Was there onybody here since I came back ? 
Put something on my feet, for they’re cauld wi’ wadin’.” She 
propped his head with an additional pillow, and put some of her 
own clothing over his feet, did this “ discontented” pauper’s wife, 
and with a passionate, yearning cry, which was mere sentiment 
of course, put her arms round his neck, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

It was more than an hour after this before Ailie returned. 
The doctor of course she had not seen. She had thought of 
going again to the Manse, but it was the day before the Sacra- 
mental fast, and the house was full of guests. Perhaps she 
might venture to go in the evening, if father was no better. 
But she would wait beside him in the meantime till her mother 
went to the store. 

It was a primitive kind of shop to which Mrs. Halket bent. her 
steps, presided over by a hard-featured “Kirk elder”—a place 
where poor people got little, save with payment in their hands. 
Here she inquired eagerly if the board officer had left an order 
for her. “Yes,” said the shopkeeper, adapting himself with 
some difficulty to the English tongue, “ he left something on the 
counter for you, I believe.” Picking up a piece of paper he 
glanced at it.“ All right—sorry for this—you will be in no hurry 
I suppose ; I'll see if I have what is wanted. What? See the 
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order? Oh, yes! here it is,” handing it to Mrs. Halket. It ran 
thus: 

“ Mr. is hereby authorized to supply Mrs. Halket with such 
quantity of cotton cloth as may be required in connection with 
the decease of her husband. (Signed) Relieving Officer. 
Dated March 18—.” * 

Flinging down the paper as if it had been living fire, the woman 
rushed from the shop and up the steep ascent to her home, her 
thought and reason alike dulled and darkened with anguish. Her 
fierce and sudden entrance startled Ailie, but when the distracted 
wife came to the side of her husband’s bed, all feeling of horror 
and indignation passed away in a moment ; for, on that sunken face 
with its closed eyes there was now an awful sign imprinted, the 
token of that mystery before which all are dumb, the unimaginable 
touch of death. He was passing away; nothing could hurt him 
now. He was going where shame, contempt, and brutality could 
neither reach nor grieve him. 

Just at this moment—the women whispering to each other that 
“the change” had come—the daughter’s little child, slumbering 
in its cradle close by, suddenly awoke, and, laughing in their faces, 
clapped its little hands in baby glee—so close are the issues of 
life and death. 

The daylight was thickening to dusk, but still no sign—save 
that sublime one—on the dying face. At length a voice—not his 
surely, for the tone had wholly changed. “It’s getting deeper! 
Near the shore!” That was all. Afterwards the stupor came on 
from which he never revived. They knew not the moment when 
the spirit passed, it was so mercifully tempered to him—that 
parting pang. 

Loch Dhu at eventide, and the reflection of the floating clouds, 
drifting grey and white upon its bosom. Calmer now, for the gale 
has spent its strength, and only a dull foam-ring on the leeward 
shore of the loch shows that a storm had raged on its surface. 
The water is dark, but the hour is at hand for its transfiguration. 
Slowly at first, for the sun is dulled with western cloud, comes a 
colour-breath impalpable; a dove-like hue flushes the crest of 
every ripple, an opal tint between the hollows of the wavelets, 
then a burning glory, fierce but brief, dyes grass and bracken, 
water and gravelly shore. Afterwards the quiet purple on the 
water, and the ashen-grey again till morning dawns. 

The sea, so lately tossed, is hushing itself to quietness, only a 
heavy wash of waves upon a shell-strewn shore. 

It is thus on the waters—but high above, a speck in the flood 
of living light, one solitary bird is winging its way, like some 
freed spirit, to its distant home. 











* The fastidious reader who considers this portion of the narrative as conceived in 
bad taste is probably right. In the case of fiction the verdict would be just. The 
above facts, however, being unquestionably true and real, the case is different. 
Manet litera scripta—and the witnesses also remain, for the most part, unto this day. 













IRISH MANUFACTURES. 


SN’T he a darlin’? Can’t your honour find us some work to 
do?” Those were the Prince’s greetings during his foray 
on the Dublin slums; and they contain the secret of Ireland's 
unhappiness, for they express her chief want. Something to do; 
something for those idle women and girls who swarm in the 
towns, for those corner-boys whom you see grouped round Nelson’s 
pillar as you pass along Sackville Street in the morning; and 
who are there still, at the old game of doing nothing at all, as 
you come back in the evening. 

No doubt there are too many of them in London; but London 
is a nation bigger than Holland, well-nigh as big as Belgium. 
I’m thinking’ of the relative proportion of workers and idlers, of 
employed and unemployed, in the two countries. Everybody 
knows that it is vastly larger in Ireland. Take out Belfast and a 
few more northern towns, and there is not in the whole island 
one of those “ hives of industry,” which over here are not confined 
to the so-called manufacturing districts. 

What’s the use, then, of writing about Irish manufactures, 
after this confession of relative unimportance? It is useful for 
two reasons; because they do exist and are very interesting, 
though they have to be looked for; and also because, though 
unimportant as compared with the vastly greater amqunt of 
English production, they are, to the people themselves, the most 
important factor in the future well-being of the island. 

I need not say much about the past, except to insist on the 
fact that Irish manufactures are as old as Irish round-towers. In 
the days of her missionary monks, Ireland supplied illuminated 
psalters and gospels to half the monasteries in Europe: Opus 
scoticum is the name given to her well-marked style, whether in 
metal or on parchment. But at the same time that she stood 
foremost in art-work she was also largely manufacturing woollen 
cloth. 

Chiefs paid in cloaks of various colours their tribute to the over- 
king; a large export trade was going on with France and Spain. 
Nor was this stopped by the English invasion ; on the contrary, 
Irish goods found a market in England. Edward III., who was so 
dissatisfied with the Worsted stuffs of what was then his most manu- 
facturing county that he enjoined the Norfolk weavers and workers 
“to work the stuffs up to a better assize,” found the Irish cloth 
so good that he admitted duty free les draps appellez frizeware 
queux sont faicts en Irlande. Saia @Irlanda was so popular 
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in Italy that Popes wore mantles of it; and the great Italian 
trading firms had agents in most Irish towns. As soon as 
England began to manufacture for herself (which she did not do 
to any great extent till Tudor times), she naturally grew im- 
patient of Irish competition. Her impatience culminated in 
Strafford’s extraordinary edict that all Irish wool was to be taken 
to England, woven, and then brought back for sale. In this 
plan “Thorough” found a threefold advantage: it would keep 
the English clothiers in good humour; it would bring in revenue, 
for the wool paid duty on entering England, and so did the cloth 
made from it when it was brought back to Ireland; and it would 
keep the Irish quiet, for if they ventured to rebel they could be 
at once cut off from their supply of clothes! Strafford, having 
thus (as he hoped), stamped out the woollen manufacture, 
fostered linen, as William III. did nearly eighty years later ; 
getting over foreigners and substituting improved looms for the 
rude native machinery. This has so often been the way in which 
Ireland has been dealt with, one benevolent statesman after 
another saying to her: 

“You sha’n’t do what you’ve been accustomed to do and what 
long experience has made you pretty perfect in. You shall take 
to something else which better suits my arrangements for us both.” 

Linen apart, William III.; more thorough than Thorough 
himself, cut Ireland off from every market but her own. In her 
own markets, too, the demand grew steadily less and less. _Irish- 
men of the upper and middle classes went more and more to 
England for what they wanted. Swift deplores this; Arthur Young 
notes it with astonishment. And at the Union things became still 
worse -for the Irish manufacturer. There was no demand, except 
for coarse goods fit for Pat’s coat and Biddy’s petticoat ; and con- 
sequently there was no attempt at improving the processes or 
bringing in new machinery. Most of the flannel was homespun ; 
and homespun, though when treated with madder or vegetable 
green it is most artistic wear, cannot compete in fineness with the 
produce of modern looms. Thus, when all the rest of Europe was 
bursting into industrial life, Ireland was by social as well as legisla- 
tive causes condemned to stand still. A less tenacious people would 
have given up altogether and consented to carry out Strafford’s 
plan by accepting England as its clothier. This was very near 
happening thirty years ago, as a result of Dargan’s well-meant, 
but mischievous exhibition of 1853. 

An international exhibition is most useful, but only if those 
among whorn it is started are in a condition to profit by it. Ireland 
was too backward to learn anything from the display of English 
and Continental fabrics, except that they were cheap and showy ; 
and from that time her drapers’ shops have been fuller than ever 
of imported goods, and the habit of wearing them has gone down 
lower and lower among her people. 

The hardest thing in the world is to make head against a 
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fashion ; and but for a growing foreign and Colonial trade, manu- 
facturers like Clayton of Navan and the brothers Mahony of 
Blarney, who were not content to go on in the old unimproving 
groove, must certainly have failed. Thanks chiefly to custom 
outside their own island, they and half-a-dozen more firms make, 
in increasing quantities, some of the ‘inest tweeds that are pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. The worst of it is their things are 
far less known and used in Ireland than they ought to be. The 
Anti-nationalist, as his enemies call him, belittles all Irish stuffs, 
even if he doesn’t abjure them on principle. He has quite lost 
the feelings of his ancestors, the Volunteers of 1782, Protestants 
to a man be it remembered, who brought out their cannon to 
enforce the use of native manufactures. And the Nationalist, 
dressed, perhaps, in Bradford cloth, or Galashiels tweed, is some- 
times content to blame the Saxon for not fostering the trade 
which he himself does not feel bound to encourage. Irishmen of 
both parties will have to change their conduct in this respect. 
The matter is surely not one of party; and to import party feel- 
ings into it is as absurd as was Plato’s contention that a good 
shoemaker meant a virtuous one. ‘“ Nonsense,” said the matter- 
of-fact Aristotle, “the good shoemaker is the man who makes 
good shoes.” He felt like Dean Ramsay’s Scotch lady who cut 
short her friend’s panegyric on the high character of the cook 
she was recommending with : “ Oh, d n her respectability! Can 
she mak’ guid collops?” Why should I, my object being to give 
the unwillingly idle people in Ireland something to do, inquire too 
narrowly into the creed, political or religious, of the man who em- 
ploys labour, and who turns out really good stuff? What is it to 
me that his maternal ancestors took the wrong side at the Boyne, 
or that his father was on O’Connell’s committee, or his uncle a 
prominent member of an Orange Lodge? Jerry Finnucane, in 
the Dublin Street ballad, sings : 
“ Me father was a Quaker, a very dacent. man ; 
Me mother was a Catholic, and I’m a Prodestan’.” 

And surely we may be equally comprehensive, and may look to the 
quality of the wares and not to the antecedents of the maker. 

Irish talk on these matters is often too much that of bitter 
angry women, who would rather a thing should fail altogether 
than succeed in the hands of a hated rival, than of sensible busi- 
ness men. And of this bitterness I’m afraid those who ought to 
be the more enlightened, as having for centuries monopolized 
what freedom and culture there was in the island, have the lion’s 
share. Friends of mine, people who certainly should know better, 
have astonished me by the way in which they have pooh-pooh’d 
instead of helping the home manufactures, We talk of an Irish- 
man’s lack of business habits ; the truth is he takes a deal of trouble 
about things that he has no business with, and so does not conserve 
energy enough for those which are essential to success. Among 
these are pushing and advertising. They are not noble; it is 
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grander to stand on one’s dignity and say: “ Let the shoddy-men 
puff their wares ; I know mine are as good as can be made at the 
price, and good wine needs no bush. I sell as much as I’ve been 
accustomed to do, thank God.” But one must be a little accom- 
modating in this world. I’m sure St. Paul, who was all things to 
all men, if he had been an Irish mill-owner instead of a tentmaker, 
would have met the consumer half way. Your wine may be the 
best going; but how if you won’t sell anything less than an 
octave, and if those who buy it of you wholesale retail it under 
another’s name? That’s not seldom the way with the Irish manu- 
facturer. You wish to try his tweed; your London tailor, for a 
wonder, falls in with your wish. He gets samples; you choose one, 
but when he sends for the makings of a suit, he is told: “ We don’t 
sell less than the whole piece, and we have no agent in London.”* 

The zeal is rare indeed that will prompt a man to go through 
the complicated process of discovering who is the Irish retailer 
and then getting what he wants from him. What an example 
Pryce Jones has set of the advantage of following just the oppo- 
site method. He manufactures as largely as any one in Wales; 
yet, he'll sell you a yard of ninepenny flannel, and if you buy 
ten shillings’ worth he’ll pay the railway carriage, and every few 
months he takes care you get a lot of samples, just to let you 
know what he has in stock. Why don’t Irish manufacturers take 
a leaf out of his book? and why don’t Irish ladies do for Irish 
woollens what Lady Bective lately did for English? That’s how 
a dead lift is given to a struggling industry. For if the manu- 
facturer has a good deal to do in this matter, so, and much more, 
has the consumer. Copious and judicious advertising will go a 
long way towards forcing a demand; but the wholesomest plan is 
for the demand to be just a little ahead of the supply. 

A matter-of-fact friend of mine, an Irishman, who always tries 
to act upon the Quaker’s practical question to the widow’s sym- 
pathizers : “ How much do you feel for her?” told me he was once 
on an Irish Exhibition committee. They were all ardent supporters 
of national industries, and had been passing some big resolutions. 
Amid the talk he slipped round and examined their coats—English 
stuff, every one of them. 

“Gentlemen,” he asked, “when do you mean to encourage our 
industries by yourselves wearing Irish cloth?” 

“Sure, we'll never get anything but Irish again, once these 
are worn out,” was the reply. Alas! some men’s English coats 
never wear out, nor some ladies’ dresses neither. And how the 
Greater Ireland over seas might help if all the maid-servants in 
the States, who are supposed to supply O’Donovan Rossa with the 
sinews of war, would insist on wearing Irish fabricsonly. They 
are to be had in America; Van Ingen takes a large part of the 


® * The Irish ‘Industrial Co-operative Society, 28, Little St. Andrew Street, Charing 
Cross, has some excellent tweeds and friezes on sale. But I'm afraid few London 
tailors know of its existence. 
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out-put of the Blarney mills, but they are not advertised by name, 
simply because there is little or no demand for Irish goods as such. 

To help one’s country by wearing a gown of Navan estamine, 
and a winter petticoat of shilling Irish flannel, is a deal more 
prosaic than to dream, as one pays in one’s sixpences, to the 
“ Skirmishers’ Fund,” of a modern “Return of Messenians.” 
Who has read Miss F. Parnell’s glorious poem, which strikes the 
same note as Heine’s “ Two Grenadiers,” but strikes it in a higher 
key, and with fuller grander chords ? 

“ Shall mine eyes behold thy glory, oh my country ? 
Shall mine eyes behold thy glory ? 
* * * * 7 . 
Oh, the harpings and the salvos and the shoutings 
Of thy exiled sons returning! 
I should hear though dead and mouldering ; and the grave damps 
Should not chill my bosom’s burning.” 

It is indeed a glorious poem; every line of it makes an Irish 
pulse beat quicker. But that is also a poem which is being 
worked out by many a small manufacturer, who (like Gaffney in 
King’s County, or Michael Hurl up by Toome Bridge, of whom 
I wrote three years ago in the Times) takes a disused mill, and 
sets the village folks to work, filling up the gaps of farm- 
labour with employment, elastic so as to suit the local needs. 
More power to such men; they mostly turn out excellent produce 
and Irish boards of guardians are finding out that their blankets 
are double as cheap in the long run as the imported ones that are 
sold in the shops. They just suit the small farmer, who at one 
time wants his whole tribe of colleens and gossoons on the land, 
at another is glad of any work that will keep the young people 
from idleness. They don’t make big fortunes, but they are a 
blessing to the place they live in, not bringing in a swarm of new 
“hands,” but finding employment for those who are there already. 
As education makes way—above all technical education—more of 
these men will be enterprising enough to strike out new paths, to 
get improved machinery, to rival Scotch and English goods in 
softness and finish, instead of being content to surpass them in 
genuineness. Even as it is, if parents knew the value of what 
is called “ homespun,” these little men would have a much larger 
market for what they already make. 

British tourist: “I’m certain you mean to go to Ireland this 
year. Your Prince has gone there, your Queen is going. You 
can’t be so disloyal as not to follow suit. Look out for these 
little frieze makers. There’s one of them not far from that 
Wooden Bridge inn, where you'll be pretty sure to stay when 
you're doing the Wicklow county. He makes excellent flannel, 
which he dyes to order a rich brown—just Cowper’s boue de Paris.” 

Unlike the big Irish firms, these little men will cut you off any 
length you may want. Send me an addressed post-card, and I'll give 
you plenty of names; for I’ve constituted myself in my old age advo- 
cate obligato, in and out of season, of my country’s manufactures. 
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I tell them their faults and shortcomings, and they bear with 
me, knowing I do it out of love. But those faults and those short- 
comings are not in the way of manufacture ; what they fail in is in 
not putting their goods properly before the world, and in not being 
one and all practically proud of them. Talk of wear! How long 
is it since Johnny Ferry and I carried my lame boy to the top of 
Erigal, that strange dolomite cone not far from Gweedore? The 
boy is now a man whose son sends grandpapa letters from New 
Zealand; but the frieze that I bought, stout as a board, out of 
Ferry’s cottage, isn’t worn out yet; and some that I got a few 
years after from Navan mills runs it pretty close in point of lasting. 
Why buy these same cloths as “indestructible” from some Jew 
regrater, when you can get them first-hand, and can feel you are 
doing a good work in buying them? The middleman is the curse 
of Insh trade. I hear of a “ bacon ring ” which forces the farmers 
to take fourpence a pound ; and we know what the Cork “ butter 
ring” did in squeezing the producer and playing the mischief 
with the brands, till Canon Bagot gave it its quietus. 

Of course education will be an immense boon, but it must be 
technical ; the Irish peasant is often already too literary for his 
culture in other ways. I’ve sat half the night round a cabin fire, 
in the Barony of Burren (the wildest part of Clare) discussing the 
age of the so-called Druidical remains. My host had lately heard 
(not read) a review in the Vation of Mr. Fergusson’s book. Johnny 
Ferry had never seen a teaspoon ; yet he made good homespun. | 
want to have extended to Ireland the culture which the city com- 
panies and their imitators in the great manufacturing towns are 
providing for England. For the corner boys and girls I want some- 
thing like what Mr. Samuel Smith proposes for London street 
Arabs in the January “Contemporary.” He would teach them a 
trade with the view of fitting to go abroad those who are now so 
singularly unfit for it. I would do the same with the view of 
making those more fit to stay at home who are now a burden anil 
a danger to the country. Dr. Barnardo and his fellow-workers in 
England, the Christian Brothers at Artane and elsewhere in 
Ireland, are working nobly in this direction, turning to good 
account this “human soot,” as Kingsley called it; but when we 
look at the streets of London or (to keep to my present purpose ) 
of Cork and Dublin, we see their work is but a drop in the 
bucket. And if Mr. Smith’s proposal is needed in prosperous 
manufacturing England, where there are already so many outlets 
for labour, and so many agencies for industrial training, how 
much more is something like it needed, where manufactures are 
few, and where Land Laws, rashly passed without due protection 
to the tenant, have multiplied evictions and flooded the towns 
with unskilled and unemployed labour ? 

Mr. Smith would have all children who have got through their 
standards “ obliged to attend night labour schools, unless their 
parents can satisfy the inspector that they are usefully employed.” 
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This is not unduly trenching on the liberty of the subject; we are 
growing more tolerant of State interference as we get more and 
more to feel that we can’t do without it. But,alas! in Ireland there 
is no compulsory attendance even at day schools; the Catholic 
would rather there should be no education at all than have a 
single child forced into a “ godless” State school; the Protestant 
(all through the United Kingdom) would rather let the children of 
his Catholic fellow-subjects grow up in the streets than endow 
“ Popery ” with the necessary grant for building big enough schools. 
It is, I think, understood that the Catholic clergy have intrusted 
the Irish education question to the Parnellites; they certainly 
cannot manage it worse than it has hitherto been managed, the 
result being an amount of street-Arabism, of hopelessly unskilled 
labour, which startles even those who know the East end of 
London, and from which the English “residuum” is even yet 
largely recruited. 

Meanwhile, till we are wise enough to apply to Ireland some- 
thing like Mr. S. Smith’s proposal, both big manufacturers and 
little are doing an excellent and truly patriotic work. We all 
heard of Mr. Cecil Guinness’s new Irish Saltaire during the 
Prince’s visit. Equally satisfactory are a dozen other mills near 
Dublin. I give, simply as a sample, the figures of one, that of 
Messrs. Hill of Blue Bell and Lucan. Here the numbers employed 
total 370. A foreman gets from 45s. to 35s.; women learners 
from 9s. to 4s.; men ditto from 16s. to 10s.; what a boon to the 
neighbourhood, as well as to the individual “ hand,” for a gossoon 
to get even 10s. and his sister 4s., instead of being dependent on 
free-breakfasts and sixpences for running errands. 

All honour to the Sisterhoods and other religious bodies who do 
so much self-denying work among the Dublin poor; but would 
that more of the multiform energy of the Roman Church could 
be devoted to directly promoting industries! Why, for mstance, 
is it left to Baroness Burdett Coutts to lend money (with most 
encouraging results) to Baltimore fishermen? Why not a general 
fisheries’ subvention fund, headed by the priests, on the plan of that 
which in England gathers help all the country over for life-boats ? 

But there is much that is encouraging amid the far too general 
apathy. Those who have not looked into the matter don’t know 
how entirely, till yesterday, Ireland got from England the very 
commonest things in daily use—even the sacking in which to 
wrap the bacon she exports. Such things are now being largely 
made in the country ; and true friends to Ireland will take care 
that they are increasingly made. In this way the large and little 
manufacturers both have their work—Father M‘Fadden with his 
Donegal gloves and socks, the bottle envelope makers, the button 
makers, and grocers’ bag-makers, and such like; as well as the 
Mahonys and Claytons and the big men of the North. How 
these little industries might be multiplied if Irish laymen would 
give their hearts to the work, and if there were more priests like 
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Father Davis of Baltimore to urge them to it. One is glad to 
think that the soap and candles and starch and mustard used in 
Ireland are not all imported ; and that Irish mineral-waters are so 
good that they are supplied to the “Saxon” House of Commons. 
Men, too, like Murphy of Clonmel and M‘Cowen of Tralee are 
making agricultural implements quite equal to those of English 
or American make. At the Cork Exhibition the loan collection 
of old Irish cut-glass would have been very saddening but for the 
knowledge that, not only Luke White and Vodrey in Dublin make 
dinner-glass excellent and cheap, but also that the old specialty 
glass engraving (at present by foreign workmen, the skilled natives 
having died out) is looking up again. How about Belleek? I 
cannot help thinking that one of the objects of the Vice-royalty 
ought to be to support such an industry as that. Judging from the 
names—Prince’s centre-piece, Prince’s ice-pail, Queen’s echinus 
egg-shell china—it has not wanted patronage in yet higher 
quarters. Besides, its products were not only articles de luxe, the 
small demand for which in Ireland is one of the stock arguments 
against the Union; it made inexpensive dinner services, lavatory 
fittings, enamelled tiles (many of those used at English railway- 
stations are really Belleek), &c. I said made, for I half fear that 
one must speak of Belleek in the past tense. Before his death, Mr. 
Armstrong, who was the life and soul of it, told me its fate was 
hanging on a thread. He, like every one else who knows the 
subject, deprecated emigration, which was taking away the very 
kind of labour that he wanted and leaving a useless residuum 
behind. But I hope and trust Belleek will not be allowed to 
fail. As a Joint Stock Company it ought to start into new and 
vigorous life. For it to fail would indeed be a distinct disgrace. 
Well, the sum of it all is just these two facts: first, there’s a 
big idle population in Ireland, which can’t emigrate to any good 
purpose. America will have none of them; she wants capable 
people with money in their pockets. Canada, too, sends back 
again what Irish Boards of Guardians send out. To get them 
out to Australia, apart from the fact that the children would 
pretty certainly become “larrikins,” would cost at least as much 
as to help them to employment at home. If only a mixed com- 
mittee of Irishmen would lay aside rancours, and would devise 
something on the lines traced by Mr. 8S. Smith!—and if, at the 
same time, the people with money in the Banks would let some 
of it nourish Irish trade enterprise, instead of being used on the 
London Stock Exchange! The other fact is that, despite the want 
of employment, there is a good deal of manufacturing work going 
on in Ireland; and what is made is almost all excellent of its kind. 
This points to a clear course of action; even if we can’t get 
industrial education, we can wear our own tweeds and calicoes (for 
calico, the best of calico, is made in Ireland), use our own writing 
paper and our own soap, and fifty other such small things, and 
drink out of our own glass and eat off our own crockery. 
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“Oh, but,” simpers Mrs. M’Floskey, “the things are dearer 
than English.” 

“Yes, and they'll always continue to be dearer until you, 
madam, and the thousands like you, consent to pay a little more 
to begin with. You are a patriot, are you? When I, a very 
young man, was in Hungary not long after the war, I found the 
patriots, male and female, wearing native goods. The girls used 
to show me their lockets, their bracelets—all Hungarian make 
—an excellent example. 

Of course Irish manufacturers must study narrowly the profit 
question, and must lower prices wherever they can without 
lowering quality. They will have and must expect uphill work ; 
but then so had English manufacturers in the old days, and so 
they have still. Success in trade, like Shakespeare’s honour, 

“ Travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. If you give way, 
Or step aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost.” 

Business habits, punctuality, enterprise—these must be the 
Irish manufacturers’ and shopkeepers’ mottoes, if they don’t want 
to fall into the “ abject rear.” 

An old friend of mine, whom I’ve been half my life trying to 
interest in Irish manufactures, was struck, during an autumn tour 
in Ireland, with some warm tweed in a tailor’s shop. He went in 
and ordered a suit, expecting it would reach home as soon as he 
did. He eventually got it the next spring, and had to put it 
aside till the following winter. Here the excuse, I think, was 
that “until the gentleman wrote” (which he didn’t do for some 
months), “they fancied the order was a hoax,” which reminds us 
that distrust is one of the feelings which the Irish trader has to 
combat. From a pretty wide experience I am sure my friend 
was exceptionally unfortunate; still, Ireland has not hitherto, 
been (not through the fault of her own people) a business 
country; and the business faculty, like every other, grows with 
using, and shrinks away if not used. 

Have I proved that manufactures are a good thing for Ireland 
(and therefore for England; for a thriving Ireland would be con- 
tented, and a poverty-stricken Ireland is sure to be the reverse) ? 
If so, the more Irish people we can get to unite in the good work 
the better, leaving off the old foolish habit of moaning about “ Poor 
Pat,” and laying all their short-comings at the door of past mis- 
government. The past is past; but the present is ours, and so 
to a great extent is the future. 

In a paper of this kind I have only touched the surface of the 
matter. Those who feel a true interest in it ought to read “ Irish 
Industries, their Promotion and Development ; a lecture by E. A. 
Wright,” published by Guy, of Cork. I wish I could afford to 
send a copy of it to every Irish Young Men’s Club and to every 
Irish manufacturer. 
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I WAS greatly amused when the Turkish Ambassador told me of 
a recent fright that he had had. 

It appears that the Khan was paying him a visit when my 
husband was announced; an animated conversation in English 
between T. and the Afghan was the result, and the poor ambas- 
sador not understanding a word of what was going on, and by the 
distortion of the Khan’s features and rapid movement of his arms 
and legs in a sort of gymnastic performance, came to the conclu- 
sion that he was either a raving lunatic, or that he had determined 
to slay some one. 

With great discretion His Excellency ordered a guard of soldiers 
to be placed outside the door, to be in readiness to protect my 
husband against any personal violence. 

On his return to the room, the ebullition of the Afghan’s excit- 
able temper had subsided, and the political discussion being satis- 
factorily settled, he found to his astonishment that the Khan and 
T were the best of friends; so great indeed, that he asked per- 
mission to pay his respects to us, which resulted in an invitation 
for me to visit his wife. 

One afternoon, shortly afterwards, a messenger arrived to con- 
duct us thither. 

I determined to avail myself of the opportunity thus offered of 
getting a glimpse of their inner life, and learning a little about 
their ways and habits; and I own that I was curious to see an 
Afghan lady, so we ordered the carriage and set out. 

Our escort was composed of two wild-looking Afghans mounted 
on small wiry little ponies, all manes and tails. The men were 
perched eastern fashion on high-peaked saddles, with great dangling 
shovel stirrups, and were armed to the teeth. 

Like the Persians, the Afghans pride themselves on their adroit 
and graceful method of managing a horse. This means that they 
rush through the narrow streets like mad, or perform wild evolu- 
tions, and at every moment, to save from destruction the limbs or 
lives of the pedestrian, have to pull up their unfortunate steeds 
almost back on to their haunches. 

To-day, fortunately, they are more prudent, and ride discreetly 
just a few yards in front of the carriage to show the way, and even 
explain that they are taking us a roundabout way to avoid the 
bad roads, for we have crossed the rubicon between the new city 
and the old. 
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An old city in a country that had its birth in the depths of 
antiquity sounds interesting, and antiquity is usually vested with 
a charm all its own ; but by old I merely mean the portion of the 
city which has retrograded rather than advanced. 

Here everything is in a decaying state, not comely with age or 
the remains of by-gone splendour ; tumbledown but not picturesque, 
dirty but not interesting, where nothing but shapeless masses of 
crumbling brick-work and mud give us a notion of its former im- 
portance. The walls have been pulled down, or, what is more 
likely, have fallen down themselves ; large spaces of broken ground, 
bit by bit abandoned, have become the haunt of the sly little 
jackal. 

Now the streets are narrow and uneven, and by never being 
cleaned, the rain and snow have collected in deep muddy pools, 
and occasionally we come across a deep hole in the middle of the 
road, a perfect trap to catch the horses hoofsin. Here the houses 
are crowded together, there far apart, with spaces between them 
covered with the rubbish heaps of the neighbourhood, where 
chickens’ heads and dead cats and puppies are among the con- 
spicuous ornamental features. We have got into a poverty- 
stricken radius, where everything apparently betokens lowliness 
of condition. This is the least civilized portion of the city, and 
ignorant of even the most primitive sanitary arrangements ; at 
this time of the year when the air is clear and unspeakably pure, 
one has not much to fear, but when in the burning heats of 
summer, unfortuately for the public health water becomes scarce, 
this is the nursery ground of infectious diseases. 

The white-faced stranger, bearing the despised name of Christian, 
is here but seldom seen, and the inhabitants regard us with as 
much wonder as though we were a hitherto unseen variety of the 
human race. Were it not for our escort we should find ourselves 
the centre of undisguised and obtrusive curiosity. Their method 
of clearing out all who block up the public way is rough and 
ready, and they belabour unmercifully and indiscriminately all 
who quickly do not move aside, so the prevailing expression of the 
thronging multitude is a mingled one of curiosity and apprehen- 
sion. 

The streets are busy and full as a beehive; such a clatter of 
tongues, too, that I am quite bewildered at the diversity of sound. 

Every one talks at the top of his voice, as though the person 
addressed were deprived of hearing. Vendors of enticing sweet- 
meats and clarified butter expose their tempting wares. 

“Q, sweet beet-root, and onions and carrots have I,” cries the 
costermonger, displaying his stock-in-trade on the back of his 
donkey, and seems to drive a brisk trade. 

Every one appears to be out of doors. Beggars appeal to our 
charity, raising themselves from the heaps upon which they lie, 
basking in the sunshine; if you give them something they are 
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content, but if their prayer is unheeded, it is because you are a 
Christian dog, or the sun of a burnt father, and with alternate 
vituperations and furtive scratchings they again subside. 

We wind between long strings of camels; each beast is tied by a 
cord or iron chain to the back trappings of the one that precedes 
it. With an unpardonable breach of good manners one pokes his 
nose familiarly into the carriage. Some of them are fine hand- 
some beasts, still wearing their winter coats of thick shaggy brown 
hair; a long fringe of it hangs about the neck, the legs also are 
covered as far as the knees with soft masses, which look like 
knickerbockers. 

What a motley collection it is—various types blend with a con- 
fusion of sound; women bestride manfully their steeds, and a 
large white jackass, the property of a Sayid, brays a welcome in a 
voice which for strength, richness, and unlimited compass I have 
never heard surpassed. 

In a small square there is a circular platform open to the public, 
and although it can hardly be called a public building, is one of 
interest to many. It is planned after no particular form of 
architecture, and is certainly not the creation of an artistic mind. 

The basement is a sakkoo or platform raised a few feet from the 
earth, and anything more dismal cannot well be conceived, for 
this is the execution ground, the long pole in the centre of which 
was formerly but too often adorned with a grim and ghastly 
head. Except in extreme cases the penalty of death has been 
almost abolished; still from time to time the executioner has an 
opportunity of revelling in the odiousness of his vocation. 

The laws of each country, however barbarous, are generally 
adopted for the good of the respective inhabitants, and the method 
of executing criminals in civilized countries would produce but 
little effect upon the very mixed and half-barbaric people who 
assemble here. The public spectacle acts as a warning to others that 
punishment will surely follow crime, and doubtless deters many 
from similar offences. 

How strongly are comedy and tragedy blended in this life! 
Dirty bare-footed little children, clad in very short shirts, or ever 
in Nature’s garb only, are playing, unmindful of the horrid place, 
making the Persian equivalent for mud-pies from the dust which 
may have been dyed with the blood of a score of malefactors. 

The road is here so bad with deep ruts, half-hidden by piles of 
mud, that we are forced to advance slowly and with care for fear 
of breaking our horses’ legs, or leaving a portion of the carriage 
behind us. I have never had such a shaking in all my life, and 
every time we miss destruction by one of the wheels just skirting 
a hole instead of going into it, my heart is filled with unexpressed 
satisfaction, although the jerks have nearly dragged my joints 
apart. 

After all happiness is but relative! 
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Our coachman who rides beside the carriage does not seem so 
happy, although he has had neither shakings nor other discom- 
forts. Of course he says nothing, but in his case silence is not 
the “ perfectest herald of joy,” for the phzton bears on its wheels 
the grimy record of its achievements, in the form of tenacious 
black mud which will take him no little time and trouble to 
remove. 

A cavalcade of horsemen appear in sight, and are followed by a 
set of ruffians on foot ; many also wearing clothes once belonging 
to our poor soldiers. These are the followers of Ayoob Khan, who 
is also in Persia on a “ visit” to the Shah. He brought with him 
about six hundred of these men, who were soon obliged to part 
with their accoutrements to buy bread, and the distress among 
them is said to have been very great. But now they have either 
received money or have solved the difficult problem of getting on 
without it, as they are well-dressed, and many are excellently 
mounted on horses which seem sleek and in good condition. The 
bronzed features of these Afghans are surmounted by blue and 
white turbans, made of a sort of thick muslin, one end of which 
floats down over the shoulders. Even without this head-gear, 
although they present no peculiar type of physiognomy, it is 
impossible to mistake their appearance. 

A simple diet, and a life spent almost entirely in the open air, 
has given a fine physique to these mountaineers. They come from 


“A rough, wild nurseland, but whose crops are men.” 


Still their appearance is hardly such as to inspire confidence, and 
I confess I am just as pleased that they keep at a respectful 
distance. 

The route was, indeed, circuitous; but at length we have 
reached the last open space, and are nearly at our destination— 
the house where exiled royalty abides. 

The approach is cheerless enough. The bleaching bones of a 
camel are strewn about, for in Persia, when an animal dies from 
injury or disease, it is not buried, but after the skin is removed 
the body is dragged out to be devoured by jackals or vultures. 

Still the air is so sparkling and invigorating to a degree never 
known in England, and the cloudless sky of intense blue makes 
one feel in good spirits, although one glance at the ghastly 
execution-pole, freighted as it is with numberless tragedies, is 
quite sufficient to keep any undue exuberance of mirth well 
within bounds. 

The house stands—I had almost said falls, as some poles are 
placed against one of the walls to prevent a regular tumble-down 
—in an angle formed by the intersection of two filthy lanes, and 
is a long, low structure of mud and sun-dried bricks, according 
to the architecture of the country; but we must not judge of the 
Khan’s station in life by these outward and visible signs. 
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We pass through a sort of stable, where a horse is attached by 
heel-ropes, a custom mentioned by Xenophon as having been in 
vogue twenty-three centuries ago, and are made welcome by the 
Khan himself. He is quite a polyglot, and speaks many European 
languages equally well, having, with his complex and many-sided 
nature, availed himself of the protection of Russia, England, 
France, and Turkey in turn, and has now settled down in Persia in 
peaceful security. His politics have been as many-sided as his 
nature, and what he adheres to to-day he departs from to-morrow. 
I have seen him in Russian uniform one day, and discarding it the 
next for another style his fickle mind fancies. Now everything 
European seems doomed to the limbo of things that were, as to- 
day he is an Afghan with turban, loose baggy trousers and long 
coat, all complete. 

He once told me the history of his life from his earliest recol- 
lections to the present, and pathetically described the vicissitudes 
which have attended it. His has been a most eventful but un- 
royal career, having spent the greater portion of it either in prison 
or exile, and has escaped narrowly upon more than one occasion 
with his life. 

His father, a prince of the royal blood, was governor of Herat, 
and belonging to an elder branch of the Ameer’s family, was 
looked upon as a dangerous rival, there being always the chance 
that the country might be led into all the troubles of intestine 
strife attending a disputed succession. 

After his death the two sons were imprisoned for twelve years, 
during which time the family was in danger of premature extinc- 
tion for acts abhorrent to our ideas of humanity are still perpe- 
trated in the East, and a cup of coffee judiciously administered is 
a sure suppression of disturbing influences. With unwonted 
resolution and ingenuity the Khan escaped from his wretched 
thraldom, and was laid- under the ban of an outlaw by the Shere 
Ali, so conspicuous in the last Central Asian drama, who feared 
that he might advance ambitious projects on his own account. By 
thus riveting the chains of political extinction he thought that 
danger from this quarter was at an end. 

The Khan then launched upon a new enterprise, and made his 
way to the dominion of the Russians, who received him with 
friendly overtures, and gave him a commission in their army. 

After some time he courted new adventures, and visited most 
of the countries of Europe, and thus received a coating of Euro- 
pean polish. It is veneer only, the nature unchanged remaining 
below the surface. 

An Afghan never changes, and as a nation to-day, are composed 
of the same mixture of avarice and cupidity and cunning as they 
were half a century ago. Such as they are such were their 
fathers, and in all probability such will be their sons. Unlettered 
though they usually are, they are probably more honest according 
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to their lights than when educated. Their national characteristics 
are so strong that cultivation is but superficial, and produces no 
material good effect. The old leaven of insincerity, cruelty, and 
treachery still environ them. The insincerity may be becomes 
more polished, the cruelty more refined, the treachery more 
subtle. 

“Tt is really kind of you to come all this way to see my wife, 
madam,” the Khan says, after the usual prologue of compliments. 
“She has been anxiously expecting you. She avants you to see 
her daughter, who is ill.” 

“Tl?” I questioned, as an uncomfortable feeling came over me 
that it was as likely as not the girl was suffering from small- 
pox or some other contagious disease, for Persians fail utterly 
to recognize the advisability of isolating any one ill in this way 
from the rest of the family. Even children covered with the scales 
of confluent small-pox are allowed to play with those who are 
healthy. 

“You need not fear,” he says re-assuringly ; “it will do you no 
harm ; she is dying of a broken heart.” 

I started as though a bullet had whizzed past me, and stared at 
the Khan as though he were the discoverer of some great super- 
natural truth, for a broken heart is not of frequent occurrence 
among this characteristic race. 

“1 must tell you,” he goes on, “that my wife, whom you are 
about to see, was the wife of my brother. He died last year, and 
then I married her, it being the Afghan custom todo so. Her 
only daughter, the child of my brother, and of course my niece, 
was betrothed to the elder of my two sons, who had been brought 
up with her from infancy. They loved one another dearly, and 
were shortly to have been married. Unfortunately, however, a 
month or two ago my other son returned from India, and in a fit of 
jealousy, murdered his brother. The shock was so great to my 
poor niece that from that moment she pined away, and I do not 
exaggerate when I say that she is dying of a broken heart.” 

All associations that are tragic are undoubtedly deeply fascinat- 
ing; are not the novels that are most read full of sensational 
crimes? Still, I shudder when I think that almost within bow- 
shot of the bustle and din and confusion of the crowded streets 
outside, that this reposeful corner, where everything seems asleep, 
should have been the scene of a sanguinary drama, enacted but a 
few short weeks ago. 

“ Was he mad?” I asked, thinking that his next words might 
justify the hypothesis of insanity. 

“No,” he replied; “ he was jealous; he wanted to marry my 
niece himself, and hated his brother in consequence.” 

“What has become of him? Is he not overcome by the sense 
of his guilt.” 

“IT have not seen him lately,” the fatherreplies. “I determined 
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that he should be punished, but he immediately fled from the 
scene of his crime and took refuge inasanctuary. I applied to the 
Persian authorities to give him up, but although a formal com- 
plaint was lodged against him, he could not be pursued, as the 
laws of refuge may not be violated, even to give up a murderer. 
So we had to starve him out. He is now undergoing a term of 
imprisonment, but at the request of my niece, the assassin’s life 
is to be spared.” 
* o a * » * 

A negress slave comes to conduct me down a path which in its 
turn leads to the apartments reserved for the ladies. A few 
miserable flowers, whose breath of life seems in daily danger of 
extinction from being choked with dust, are planted by the tank, 
which was once prettily tiled, but alas, in too many places the 
tiles have dropped off and are not replaced, for nothing in Persia 
is ever mended. 

The negress stares at me; she has evidently never seen a white 
woman before. She really beams upon me; her eyes scintillate, 
and her jolly full-moon face glows, but upon seeing T, draws her 
green cotton cloak decorously over her dusky charms with seem- 
ing coquettishness, and sedulously veils all but one eye. 

So little are European ways known in this remote portion of the 
city, which is certainly far in the rearward of civilization, that a 
friend of mine when riding with her husband strayed away from 
the European quarter, and found themselves the source of con- 
siderable wonder to the assembled crowd, and overheard the 
following remarks from some women who were engaged in washing 
at a stream : 

“ Look! look! here are some Franks,” said one. 

“ Wallan-billah! I never saw one before,” said another, strain- 
ing her neck to get a glimpse. 

“One is a woman, I believe, Allah. What queer creatures 
these feringhis are; their men and women go out together.” 

** Which is the Frank woman ?” questioned another eagerly. 

“ The one who has only one leg.” They thought that by her 
not riding astride that she was minus a limb. 

But to return to my negress. Although the idea of purchasing 
and becoming possessor of human flesh is absolutely repugnant to 
our ideas, this woman’s condition does not call for any expressions 
of pity. She seems very happy, and probably as a favoured con- 
fidential servant has every indulgence and liberty save that of 
being free. She is evidently not over-worked, as her sole occupa- 
tion seems to be to arrange and re-arrange her house veil, which 
is gay with an excessive prominence of colour. 

I am shown into a low room containing very little furniture, 
and that little of the simplest kind. My hostess rises from the 
dhoshak, or mattress, upon which she was sitting, which is gar- 
nished with a chintz covering of doubtful cleanliness, but gorgeous 
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design, over part of which a Persian rug of exquisite quality and 
texture has been placed. 

“Peace be with you,” is her salutation as she welcomes me 
with a graceful cordiality, and as she invites me to sit beside her, 
says, “In the name of God be seated.” 

Her face might have carried off the palm of beauty among 
many European belles. Her teeth are dazzlingly white, her features 
finely cut in classical outlines, but delicate and harmonious; the 
large lustrous black eyes are not fiery, as one usually sees among 
Indians, but soft and tender, and sad, as though she were awake 
to the full consciousness of the over-shadowing dread of losing her 
child. Her long, black hair, plaited in wisps and tails, reaches 
far below her waist. 

I am made so heartily welcome, and there is such an evident 
wish to please, common to most Orientals in the reception of 
their guests. I do not imagine that the feelings of the English 
are less warm, or that we are a less kindly-disposed people, but 
we are so reserved, so hemmed in, as it were, with our own 
dignity, that our tongues cannot utter the many welcomes and 
flowery speeches with which the Oriental mind loves to clothe 
itself. 

A Babel of tongues is going on outside, and presently several of 
her friends or fellow wives come in, and after making a becoming 
reverence, are accommodated on the floor, where they sit with 
their legs tucked up under them. 

The very imperfect diffusion of knowledge, or, to speak more 
plainly, the extreme ignorance of ladies in the East, of course tend 
to give a scarcity of general topics of conversation. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the key-note of their discourse is 
of purely personal matters. 

To us the life of a Moslem woman seems so monotonous and 
colourless, surely the baldest and tamest one known. Not only 
are they bound by the leaden hand of restraint, and have to 
submit to the thraldom and humiliations of this life of seclusion, 
but domestic life, with its kindly ties of nature which our mode 
of living is calculated to inspire, is unknown, and love as an 
irresistible and all-pervading sentiment undreamt of. Yet in the 
East the feminine tongue is gifted with as great nimbleness and 
vigour as elsewhere. They all thank Allah, the Merciful, devoutly 
when they hear of my well-being, and that my family are in good 
health, and inquire repeatedly if my intellect be in good condi- 
tion, clear in fact? ‘To ask any one if their brain is clear would 
seem to imply that the one questioned, although perhaps not a 
confirmed lunatic, suffered occasionally from transient mental 
aberration, or obscure cerebral disorder, but this in Persia is a 
figure of speech only, and merely means is your health good. 

I reply, “ El-Nomdileah, thanks be to God, my health is per- 
fect, and you, is your intellect clear?” I ask my hostess. 
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“ Mine is good, thanks be to God,” she repeats, clapping her 
hands that tea may be brought, for, as with the Russians, tea is 
here the favourite beverage. The samovar, or brass urn, which 
in a Persian house is in hourly requisition, is hissing just outside 
the door. These urns are a great convenience in a country where 
fuel is so scarce and dear; the water is kept at boiling point by 
means of charcoal, which is placed in a funnel running through 
the centre. 

My hostess gives me a cup saying, “ May it be health to you,” 
and in putting down the cup my politeness bids me reply, “ May 
your kindness never be less. May Allah have you in his 
keeping.” 

“Ah, whi, whi, whi,” she says, beating her breast with the 
open palm in token of profoundest grief, as the sound of a violent 
fit of coughing comes from the next room. “I will leave you 
for a moment and then ask you to bring your presence near my 
child.” 

“ Ah, whi, whi, whi,” chorus the other ladies. ‘“ Her liver has 
turned to water since that child fell sick,” says one sympathetically. 

“Ya Ali, my heart burns when I see such grief,” says one of 
her fellow wives. 

** What do you do in vour country when any one is ill ?” I am 
asked. “Do they draw blood ?” 

I explain that now-a-days phlebotomy is not in general use, 
but that in cases of debility we rather give a nourishing diet 
with, perhaps, a little wine. 

They rattle on, their brain is so stocked with the interests of 
their own colourless and to us seemingly insignificant lives, and 
their conversation is not limited by those rules found necessary 
in more civilized society. These eastern ladies are often very 
naive, and modesty is certainly not one of their failings. 

“Is it true that in your country men have only one wife?” 
asks one of them. 

“ Quite true,” I reply, and they become so deeply interested 
that they come nearer and form a semi-circle round me. Near, 
too near; the smell of garlic is almost overpowering. The 
Prophet is said to have disliked the smell of these herbs so much 
that he would not eat them, imagining that the angels have a 
weakness for sweet odours, and holding so much intercourse with 
them feared that they might be disgusted with his breath. How 
heartily at this moment I wish that he had forbidden their use to 
his followers. 

“A man in Europe can have only one wife at a time, but if she 
die, he may take another.” 

“But suppose your husband tire of you, and wishes to marry 
some one else, cannot he turn you out?” 

“ Certainly not,” I reply. “It is a bad thing if the husband 
tire of his wife, or the wife of her husband. When we marry 
TT 
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we hope that death alone will part us. It is considered a great 
disgrace to be divorced.” 

+ They explain that it is not deemed becoming to have more 
than four wives at a time, and that if a man be rich the wives 
often do not live together, but each has her separate establish- 
ment,” and they look at me as much as to say, “ What do you 
think of that!” 

Of course I cannot tell them that we regard polygamy as the 
bane and the curse of the land, and that civilization must be 
retarded by it, but before an answer can be framed I am inter- 
rupted by “Is it true that the queen of your country shows her 
face to everybody ?” 

“Yes,” I reply, “our social system permits it, and it is the 
custom of European women to do so.” 

“ Agich, wonderful ; and how does she amuse herself ? ” 

“In many ways. First a great deal of time is taken up in 
looking after the welfare of her subjects.” 

“ And does she make much medakl?” (exacting tribute. All 
Persians consider it a legitimate means of making money). 

“No, our queen makes no medakl, but spends a great deal of 
her money in doing good. She has just published a book, which 
was written in her leisure moments, which has been read with 
the greatest interest by most people in England.” 

The testimony -of a Persian is a very unreliable source of 
information, and from the silence that ensues I am convinced that 
they are suspicious of mine. At length one rather more forward 
than the rest says: “ Why should a queen do this thing? Has 
she no Meerza? (scribe). Is no one in the kingdom capable 
of writing but herself. What zahmat (trouble) ?” 

“On the contrary,” I reply, “the queen never considers 
occupation a trouble, and would be extremely miserable if con- 
demned to perpetual leisure. We are a busy people, and are 
happy when our time is well employed. English ladies often 
amuse themselves by making clothes for the poor; they cut out 
the material and make them entirely themselves.” 

“ Ai Khodi! God is great,” they say half pityingly, for surprising 
as it may appear, it is still true that they do not envy us our mode 
of living. The superstition so sinister and multiform in which 
the souls of even the most educated are steeped might prompt 
curiosity about our habits and usages, as they know we live in a 
world very different to their own, but will not allow envy to well 
up in their breasts. They might well say: ; 

. “Taught by that Power who-pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” 

Their religion has traced a broad line of demarcation between 
our future and their own. When we are experiencing the un- 
utterable pangs and miseries allotted to unbelievers, they will be 
revelling in the eternal joys of a sensual Paradise. 
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Thus do they solve the theory of competisations, and can afford 
to compassionate us, who only grasp the transient shadows of this 
world, while they secure the substance of the world to come. 

Do not Mormon women win their immortality much after the 
same fashion ? 

Still it is hardly just to scrutinize the lives of Moslem women 
by the light of our experience. With their lack of education, 
they do not clamour for woman’s rights, and cannot conceive that 
we were born for a nobler end than to be the slave or plaything of 
a man’s fancy. 

After all, the pleasures and amusements and aims of our lives 
are undesired because unknown; and did not Haller write: 


“ Wer nie gedarbt, ist ohne Freudereich.” 


“ And you, what do you do?” they ask. 

“T amuse myself in many ways. I read and work and some- 
times write up my journal, and mention anything that strikes me 
particularly. I do this partly for my own amusement, and partly 
that my children may know something of the habits of the people 
and customs of the country in which they were born. For 
instance, to-day I will mention having come to see you, and how 
nice and kind you have all been.” 

A murmur of approbation arises from the assembly. 

The Khan’s wife re-appears, and I see by the tears in her eyes 
that her mind is filled with apprehension. I accompany her to 
a long low room, whose dingy appearance is not much enlivened 
by a row of small windows, with tiny panes of glass, too high to 
see out of. An ornamental cornice runs above them, upon which 
a large spider is busily spinning her web. 

The poor little bereaved one, who is so young that I imagine 
she bewails the loss of a playfellow rather than a lover, is lying 
back among a pile of cushions, and a smile of welcome lights up 
the pale weary face as she takes my hand. She tells me that 
owing to my presence she feels a little better already, but a 
hollow cough suggests that the malady is too deep-seated to find 
a remedy in this world. “Talk to her, Khaumn,” the mother 
says, “communicate whatever your heart suggests. Your words 
are the words of wisdom, and all that you say I will treasure in 
my mind and profit by it.” 

Alas! the only “word of wisdom” that I can give is to recom- 
mend her to have some extract of meat made at once, to give to 
the child, who seems almost fainting from weakness and exhaus- 
tion. She will do so, I know, as in the East they are quite as 
alive to the physiological importance of good soup as we are. 

I fear to tire her, therefore after a further interchange of 
compliments I take my leave. “Promise that you will soon 
return,” the Khan’s wife says, again thanking me for coming, 
“and that you will gladden my day with the brightness of your 
Tr 2 
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presence.” I never saw them after. In less than a week I 
received a message from the mother, saying that it was written in 
the book of life that her child should depart, and that she already 
slept. The fatal March winds had cut short her life. 


MATEMMEH, FEBRUARY, 1885. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Srz with orient beam yon desert sun 
Like fire of some great furnace, slowly rise 
Climbing the sky ; from whence, his fiery throne, 
He fills the earth with light, and darkness flies. 


As morning breaks apace the growing dawn reveals 

The hurried camp, where, wearied out, the tired soldiers seek 
A fitful slumber, dreaming there, perchance, of distant fields 

And meadows green, or homes remote upon the moorland bleak. 
The day wears on, they see the sullen foe 

Gathered to bar their passage to the Nile, 
Advance they must; their burning thirst can know 

No respite, till they've made the desperate trial. 


And hark! What sound is this which rings out to the air 
With clear and strident note ; it is the bugle call! 
Quick to your ranks, lads—and with weapons bare 
Shoulder to shoulder wait the storm now threatening one and all. 


Like torrent burst from bed of Alpine stream, 
Which rushes madly down in headlong course, 

Like crash of silver-crested wave with lightning gleam, 
Washed on the storm-beat coast with thundering foree— 


So on the silent ranks of England’s martial sons 
Breaks the fierce chivalry of Arab war, 

With hideous clamours rising from their lungs, 
To urge each other forward,—on they pour. 


But all in vain against that steadfast band ; 
No force of theirs can break that line of steel ; 
But backward borne and scattered like the sand 
The desert host in dire confusion reel. 


But e’er they turn, some random bullet sped 
From unknown hand, has wrought a woful deed. 
Our leader falls ; his noble life by noblest spirit led 
Ebbs fast away, a ransom to his country’s need. 


His soldiers gather round with deep and bitter grief ! 
Tenderly they raise and bear him ’cross the burning sand. 

No arms but theirs shall do this work—their hearts ask no relief 
Until he’s laid for ever in that far and lonely land. 


All honour to thee, gallant Stewart, beside thy bloody bier 

A nation mourns in speechless grief a soldier tried and true ; 
A stainless life, a gentle life, a soul that knew not fear, 

Ideal type of British race, thy loss we long shall rue. 


The memory of thy gallant death will live for evermore 
As to our sons in years to come the stirring tale we'll tell, 

And men will talk throughout the land in homes of rich and poor 
Of him who sleeps a soldier’s sleep beside the Gakdul Well. 


Cc, A. 
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LETTER V. 


From Theresa Townmouse to Gwendoline Countrymouse. 


Snobton-by-the-Sea, ——-shire. 

EAREST GWEN, 

In a former letter I promised to make you acquainted 
—through the medium of pen and ink, be it understood—with 
some of the jeunesse dorée of Snobton. I hasten to fulfil my 
promise. 

Though you will read my letter in the month of roses, I am 
going to carry you back in imagination to the snows of Christmas, 
for the simple reason that the great event of the Snobton season, 
the “ Bachelors’ Ball,” comes off during that period of the year, 
which is par excellence the paradise of school-boys and the inferno 
of dyspeptics. I do this chiefly because I feel that no more 
suitable time could be chosen for presenting to your notice some 
of our noted lady-killers, I won’t say our “ mashers,” because I 
know you object to slang. 

[ always contend that much of the effectiveness of a picture, 
whether on canvas or in real life, depends on the background. 
Would the most beautiful woman one’s fancy can paint be quite 
so enchanting among unlovely surroundings ? Can you imagine 
Helen of Troy in an ill-made gown, living in a ten-roomed, 
inartistically-furnished house, and seated at an ill-arranged break- 
fast-table cutting thick bread-and-butter for half-a-dozen rough- 
headed children? Can you contemplate such a violation of every 
law of art without a shudder ? 

And yet life is full of such contradictions. You see every day 
women who, by some irony of fate, are thrust into positions which 
they certainly do not adorn, while others, whom Nature has stamped 
with the hall-mark of innate distinction, are doomed “by the 
accident of birth” to a life of obscurity, if not of actual poverty. 
The “ eternal fitness of things” demands that a beautiful woman 
should have beautiful things about her—her whole entowrage 
should be in accordance with herself, or a painful sense of incon- 
gruity is felt by the beholder. 
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Now all this parenthetical moralising has sprung from my 
dictum that a great deal depends on background. It was 
with this idea uppermost in my mind that I resolved to present 
to you under the most favourable auspices some of the male 
leaders of Snobton Society. 

The Bachelors’ Ball is eagerly looked forward to by young ladies 
“on their promotion ;” it is their great field-day, their annual 
opportunity of shining forth in gorgeous apparel before the 
admiring eyes of friends and the envious eyes of foes. On such 
occasions rival beauties meet and smile—and hate each other 
with due fervour. Is any bitterness in the world equal to the 
bitterness of an envious woman’s smile when she sees herself com- 
pelled to yield the palm to another woman; when she sees her- 
self not only surpassed in beauty, but in elegance of dress, in 
popularity—in everything ? 

I saw such a smile on the lips of Sophonisba Dullman when her 
eyes fell on the graceful figure, the bright face, the well-chosen 
gown and the perfect waltzing of a vivacious little brunette who 
was turning the not over-wise heads of some of our beaux gargons 
at the Bachelors’ Ball last Christmas. It was not a pleasant 
thing to watch Sophonisba’s face when she saw this fair inter- 
loper surrounded by a crowd of admirers eager for a dance with 
the “belle” of the room, while she—the dethroned and neglected 
“ beauty ”—was wrathfully conscious of many a blank space on 
her programme. Sophonisba’s brow grew blacker and _ blacker, 
but the fickle swains who were wont to pay her court never 
heeded her. Another star, of lesser magnitude but of greater 
brilliancy, had arisen, and she was left to languish unheeded and 
unadmired. 

And now to describe some of these fickle swains. I feel I 
cannot do better than select Lovelace Brayneless for my first 
“ study from life,” as he is, at all events in his own estimation, quite 
the most prominent person in the frivolous or ball-giving, ball- 
going clique. He is the jewne premier of the Snobton social stage ; 
the Romeo to many a would-be Juliet, the Ferdinand to numerous 
unsophisticated Mirandas. No débutante can consider herself a 
success unless she has had the distinguished honour of his notice, 
unless her name has figured on his ball-programme—a place in 
which is almost as eagerly coveted as a paragraph in the sacred 
volumes of Burke. Dancing-men are at a premium here, and 
to be “asked for a dance” by this gay Lothario is a triumph for 
a Snobton young lady. 

And what is Lovelace Brayneless like? I see, in imagination, 
that question hovering on your lips. I confess that I have cud- 
gelled my brain for fully five minutes, that I have meditatively 
dipped my pen in the ink at least a dozen times, that I have looked 
up to the ceiling and round the room in search of inspiration ; 
that, finally, I have come to the conclusion that my powers are 
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unequal to the task I have set myself; that, in a word, I cannot 
draw Lovelace Brayneless’ portrait with anything like the skill the 
subject deserves. Perhaps my eyes have been so dazzled by the 
“radiance and collateral light ” of the “ bright particular star ” of 
our society that they have lost their trick of quick observation ; 
perhaps—but why pursue the painful theme? Shall I bare my 
heart only to call up a pitying smile on your contemptuous lips ? 
Never! The “worm i’ the bud” shall not feed on my damask 
cheek, even though I conceal my woes from my dearest friend. 
The Spartan boy who let the hidden vulpine torturer gnaw his 
vitals did not maintain a more impassive demeanour or a braver 
front than will I. 

But seriously, let me endeavour to take heart of grace, and try 
at least to achieve my self-imposed task. You, I know, will be 
indulgent to my short-comings; you will not be hypercritical, or 
malicious, or unkind, but will take my efforts to amuse your solitude 
literally as efforts, and not as achievements. My pen, unworthy 
as it is of the office, must perforce sketch Lovelace Brayneless as he 
is in the flesh. I say “sketch” advisedly. Do not expect florid 
word-painting from me. In outline only and in humble black 
and white are my portraits drawn. I have no time for detail or 
elaboration, no talent for “colour,” no eye for “ effect.” But to 
resume. 

Lovelace Brayneless is tall and tolerably good-looking, with an 
aquiline nose of formidable size and altitude—an aristocratic 
feature of which he must be inordinately proud, for he holds his 
head high with a vainqueur air, and the organ in question is 
consequently exalted even more than nature intended. His fore- 
head has none of those ugly protuberances which are supposed to 
indicate intellect; it is very narrow, very smooth, very low, and 
slightly retreating. His head is also narrow, though what phre- 
nologists term “ the bump of self-esteem ” is abundantly developed 
—as dear Carlyle would have said. His eyes are grey, rather too 
close together, and mildly inexpressive. Altogether, judging 
from his physiognomy and from his conversation, I should imagine 
that Lovelace Brayneless is not an individual calculated to 
accomplish the feat popularly known as “ setting the Thames on 
fire.” Indeed, so far as he is concerned, I fancy that classic stream 
may roll its turbid waters to the sea without fear of combustion. 
But Lovelace does not base his claim to social distinction on such 
an insecure—not to say ungenteel—foundation as mere talent. 
The easy swagger of his gait, the superciliousness of his smile, 
his languid utterance, his drawl—need I enumerate the list of his 
graces? Are they not evident to the most obtuse observer? 
Then, too—for I am just if not generous—he is a good cricketer, 
a fair football-player, and, in the opinion of many, a perfect 
dancer. On the latter point, however, I shall have a word to say 
presently. 
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Ah! I had almost forgotten it. Lovelace not only excels in 
the manly sports of cricket and football ; he has another “ social 
grace,” besides that of being an accomplished valseur. He sings. 
In resonant baritone tones—more noisy than musical—I have 
heard him apostrophise the various divinities who have exercised 
dominion over his fickle heart. I have heard him declaim in 
ringing or pathetic accents, as the case may be, the oft-sung story 
of the “ Little Midshipmite.” I have even heard him attempt 
the glorious “Toreador” song from “Carmen ;” but over the 
latter painful fiasco I prefer to draw a veil. 

In my last letter I confided to your sympathising ear some of 
the sufferings I have undergone at the hands of our amateur 
musicians, so I will not enlarge on the vocal sins of which Love- 
lace has been guilty, but proceed to describe him as he appeared 
in all his glory at the Bachelors’ Ball. 

Now, dear Gwen, picture to yourself a large, long room, hung 
with the portraits of local dignitaries, and seasonably festooned 
with holly and evergreens. At the further end of the room a 
small orchestra, decked with shrubs and tree-ferns, and occupied 
by a band of twenty musicians, who are discoursing dreamy 
waltzes, inspiriting polkas, and boisterous galops for the delecta- 
tion of the youthful—and those who by courtesy are still termed 
youthful—members of Snobton society, gathered together to offer 
their annual homage to Terpsichore. 

Round the room are ranged raised rout-seats covered with red 
cloth—there flourish the chaperones and droop the wall-flowers. 
Facing the orchestra is a little sacred territory, carpeted with crim- 
son, ornamented with pots of flowers, and furnished with half-a-dozen 
luxuriously padded easy-chairs. This little Eden is reserved for 
Lady Plutus, Mrs. Highflyer, Mrs. FitzHodge, and other “ lofty 
insignificancies "—to use a Carlylean phrase—who may honour 
the Bachelors’ Ball with their presence. 

It is a great sight to see our Snobton Queen on these state 
occasions. Magnificent in diamonds, and gorgeous in apparel, 
she seats herself in the most comfortable easy-chair, and is 
instantly surrounded by her court. Beardless youths cast idola- 
trous glances on her mature charms, and men who have a whole- 
some respect for her husband’s wealth humbly solicit the honour 
of a dance. Others—and among them our friend Lovelace 
Brayneless—consider a waltz with Lady Plutus the highest of 
social distinctions. It is to them what an invitation to Bucking- 
ham Palace or Marlborough House is in other circles; what the 
Order of the Garter is to a successful statesman; what the 
Victoria Cross is to a soldier. The power of Beauty itself sinks 
into insignificance before the superior might—nay, the omnipo- 
tence of Wealth. What is the brilliancy of Rosalind’s eyes to the 
flash of Lady Plutus’ diamonds? what is the sheen of Amaryllis’ 
blonde tresses to the glitter of the gold in Dives’ coffers ? what is 
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the smile of a pair of rosy lips to the hope of winning, by means 
of a little judicious flattery, the entrée to Plutus Hall, and a share 
of all the good things that abound there ? 

Ah, this is an unromantic age, my dear Gwen. A “feast of 
reason” and a “flow of soul” are little calculated to win the 
suffrages of the modern young man. A dinner of herbs, though 
seasoned with the wit of a Maintenon, would be little appreciated 
nowadays. We prefer a carefully selected menu and the best 
of wines. 

The Plutean banquets are of the most recherché description ; 
consequently, it is worth while to play the part of toady for 
one evening, if by doing so an invitation can be secured. Of 
course Lady Plutus does not waltz so well as Miss Fetherwaite, 
but then, think of the honour of encircling that august waist 
with your arm! think of the envious eyes that will follow your 
gyrating form as you whirl that somewhat ungainly but gor- 
geously-attired lady round the room! So, no doubt, these gay 
bachelors argue, and, consequently, the crowd round Lady Plutus 
is greater than that about the belle of the ball; this is why the 
programme of the former can compare favourably with that of 
the latter ; this is why Beauty is eclipsed by Wealth. 

Lovelace Brayneless having secured “ half a dance” with the 
most popular woman in the room—her ladyship rarely accords a 
whole one, so great is the demand for the coveted honour—is free 
to turn his attention elsewhere. See him assume his all-con- 
quering swagger as he elevates that magnificent aquiline nose— 
which rivals in size that immortalised in “deathless” bronze by 
the artist—I forget his name—whose statue of the hero of Water- 
loo was so long an eyesore to the metropolis. 

Lovelace is passing the various damsels in review before selecting 
a partner. See him cast a supercilious and depreciatory glance at 
the fair flowers ranged on those crimson-covered benches—flowers 
ready enough to be culled, and certainly unwilling to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air. The blushing débutante simpers and 
nervously flutters her fan as she feels his eye upon her. “ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” the poet sings. Ah, my 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed Miss Seventeen, do not listen to its 
flattering tale : you are doomed to disappointment. Lovelace’s 
glance has passed from you to that sallow-cheeked, angular Miss 
Twenty-seven ; you have no dower but those rosy cheeks and 
plump shoulders of yours, while she has a dot of twenty thousand 
pounds. He approaches, bows, and in a trice, Miss Twenty-seven 
is whirled away to join the gay throng of dancers. 

Lovelace Brayneless has, as I told you, the reputation of being 
an accomplished valseur. And indeed, he is, compared with some 
of those whose saltatory efforts provoke a smile of derision from 
the spectators, of agony from the hapless damsel who is being 
victimised as a partner. Lovelace, once fairly started, dances 
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with tremendous vigour. Woe be to the unlucky couple who cross 
him in his wild career!—they will infallibly come to grief. 
“Steering” is an art which he disdains to cultivate—in fine he 
dances as if the whole room were at his orders. As he charges 
furiously into the thick of the mélée (for the Bachelors’ Ball is 
usually overcrowded) his unhappy partner is exposed to the brunt 
—I was going to say of the battle, until I remembered that I am 
describing a scene at a ball and not a college “ scrimmage.” 

Were it not for the honour and glory of being chosen out of 
many as a partner by one who aspires to be the Snobton “ glass 
of fashion and the mould of form,” I imagine that a dance with 
Loveless Brayneless would not be so eagerly desired by the 
numerous young ladies who look on the Bachelors’ Ball as the 
quintessence of fashionable festivity. 

But, dear Gwen, you must not run away with the idea that 
Lovelace is our only representative young man. He, indeed, lays 
claim to the highest place in our social Valhalla; but, though of 
inferior grade, we have other heroes, who, having won their spurs, 
aspire to occupy one day the proud position Lovelace now fills 
with such grace and dignity. 

Prominent among these ambitious youths is Narcissus Cadman, 
Lovelace’s Fidus Achates—the Pylades to his Orestes, the 
Benvolio to his Romeo. Lovelace and Narcissus are sworn friends 
and allies; though, as in most friendships, one leads the other 
follows, one commands the other obeys. 

Narcissus Cadman is the son of one of the wealthy retired 
tradesmen who help to make Snobton society what it is. 
The Cadmans have, however, “sunk the shop,” to use an 
extremely vulgar, but expressive idiom, and launched themselves 
on the frothy sea of local fashionable life. I need not recapitulate 
the means by which nouveaux riches steer their course through 
the shoals and quicksands of society. I have already described 
how the Plutuses, the Highflyers and others of their genus have 
achieved a position in this little world of ours. The Cadmans have 
wisely followed in their footsteps and have risen, like their 
prototypes, from the ranks to a tolerably prominent place in the 
social army. 

Narcissus—the son and heir of the Cadmans—is a dapper little 
man with a “gushing” manner, and an ever-ready smile. He is 
not handsome, but he is a dandy of the first water, and his 
popularity with the fairer half of creation is second only to that 
of the great Lovelace himself. At the Bachelors’ Ball he is in 
his element. He is a steward, one of the committee, ubiquitous, 
omnipotent. The hired waiters bow béfore him with abject 
servility, the musicians listen to his orders with obsequious 
respect, the very portraits on the walls seem to smile down 
approval as he bustles hither and thither through the gay crowd. 
He it is who “ receives” Lady Plutus at the entrance ; who, his 
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face wreathed in welcoming smiles, ushers her into the room ; 
who offers her coffee, ices, champagne ; who holds her fan and 
bouquet, and is rewarded for all these attentions, and made happy 
by “half a dance.” 

Then there is Hercules Macbrag—stalwart, broad-shouldered, 
and athletic of figure, with the look and bearing of a prize-fighter. 
He too has his admirers, though his ponderous frame is unfitted 
for the windings of the “mazy,” as Dick Swiveller would say. 
Still, as many young ladies think a bad partner is better than no 
partner, Hercules is seldom unprovided with an Omphale, who with 
true feminine hypocrisy smilingly assures him that “ his step suits 
hers exactly,” though her poor little toes have been sadly crushed 
and her dress torn to ribbons by his clumsy feet. 

So much for the power of feminine endurance. I will not, 
however, try yours longer, lest you should lose all interest in our 
Snobton beaux, whom by-the-bye I have not fully enumerated as 
yet. “The cry is still they come,” but I am too sleepy to write 
more to-night. Adieu. 

Your always attached, 
THERESA TOWNMOUSE. 


THE ISLES OF THE AMAZON. 


With an Illustration. 


HIS sketch from the mighty South American river (the queen of rivers as 
it is often considered) gives a charming idea of the island-studded estuary 
and its labyrinthine channels, where, as Agassiz observed, “the current is 
hardly perceptible to the sight, and resembles rather the equable, measured, 
and regular flow of an ocean than that of an inland stream.” ‘The voyager finds 
himself sailing between shores, it is true, but they are the shores, not of the 
river itself, but of the almost countless islands scattered over its vast expanse. 
Very beautiful are these “island Edens,” blooming with fresh verdure and 
luxuriant in the fantastic forms of tropical vegetation. Conspicuous above all 
their greenery rises, with the grace of a stately Corinthian column, the lofty 
but slender assai-palm, with its crown of light, plume-like leaves, and its 
clusters of berry-like fruit, drooping from a branch that shoots out almost 
horizontally, just beneath the wavy foliage. The dense leafy masses convey, 
as forest scenery always does, the idea of solitude ; and yet these fairy shores 
are not entirely solitary. Houses are studded here and there : houses picturesque 
enough, with their high thatched, over-hanging roofs, to obtain a place in an 
artist’s sketch-book. 

Some idea of this majestic river may be gained by remembering that, from 
its sources, which are about sixty miles from the Pacific, to its mouth in the 
Atlantic, it measures four thousand miles. Its tidal influence extends for six 
hundred miles, and at the mouth it is about one hundred and fifty miles wide. 
Such are its volume of water and force of current that they drive back the 
ocean some fifty leagues. 








A TRUE PROPHET. 


By ANNETTE CALTHROP. 


|| hares PROFESSOR HEINRICH BETTINGER had dressed 
himself with more than usual care when he sallied forth, 
one fine April morning, to pay a Kaffee- Visite to Frau Mittnacht, 
who lived in an old-fashioned, rambling, wooden house standing 
in a large garden on the high road, about a mile distant from 
his home in the little town of Ahnstadt, in South Germany. 
The Professor was a middle-aged, awkwardly-built man, slightly 
under middle height, and inclined to stoutness; he had high 
shoulders and a short neck, and he stooped as he walked. His 
face, spite of his long, shaggy hair, irregular features, wide 
mouth, and crooked teeth, was by no means devoid of attraction. 
The forehead, over which the untidy hair fell loosely, was broad 
and nobly shaped; the blue eyes which looked out from under 
his spectacles were full of gentleness and candour ; his expression 
was benignity itself; and his whole manner unassuming—almost 
childlike in its simplicity. 

The Professor was, as we have said, dressed with more than usual 
care. It was true that his broadcloth suit was ill made, and 
that it had worn white at the seams and bright at the elbows ; 
it was true, too, that his wide flapping, linen collar was frayed 
ut the edges, limp, and innocent of starch, and that his clumsy 
boots betrayed unskilled country workmanship; but he had 
brushed his clothes—an unwonted concession to the proprieties— 
had applied some precision to the lying of his black cravat, which 
was generally fastened in a loose knot under one ear, and had 
substituted a soft black felt hat for the sun-scorched straw one, 
whose dilapidated condition in the region of the brim was 
palpable even to his short-sighted eyes. 

Herr Bettinger trotted briskly down the stone staircase 
leading from his rooms, which were at the top of a tall corner 
house in the main street of Ahnstadt. As he passed out of the 
open front door he knocked against his servant Ricke, a country 
girl in a nondescript dress of short blue petticoat, colourless 
loose print jacket, and clattering wooden shoes, who was entering 
with a pitcher of water poised upon her head. Calling a genial 
“Pardon” after him he turned the corner, into the Canzlei 
Strasse—a picturesque narrow street, with shops and tall irregular 
houses, many of them of wood; the character of the street, as of 
all the town, was pre-eminently studious. A polytechnic school, 
a gymnasium, and a music school stood in close proximity to 
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each other in the Canzlei Strasse. Students in eccentric caps 
and shawls, and with sparingly combed hair, were to be seen, 
rushing in little companies of twos and threes, to keep scholastic 
appointments at one or other of these institutions. Outside the 
town was the Lust Garten, where sunburned fair-haired soldiers, 
elderly pedants, tastelessly dressed “ housewives ”—their everlast- 
ing knitting in their hands—nurses and children were to be seen 
taking the air at all hours of the day. 

The Professor saluted many acquaintances as he hurried along. 
Students—several of whom were pupils of his own—doffed their 
caps in respectful greeting. His most intimate friend, generally 
known by the high-sounding title of the Herr Consistorialrath 
Eisenlohr—a stout, breathless little man, with grey hair, keen 
grey eyes, and a shrewd clever face, was smoking an immense 
meerschaum in a door-way; he looked up, with a nod and cordial 
“Guten Tag,” as the Professor went by. 

At length Herr Bettinger entered a bookseller’s shop; after a 
brief colloquy with the proprietor he issued therefrom, a gaily 
bound edition of Georg Eber’s latest novel in his hand. He had 
one more visit to pay-—to a flower-stall, where he bought a bunch 
of violets—before striking into the long dusty road running 
between vineyards to Frau Mittnacht’s house. 

Frau Mittnacht had enjoyed business and social intercourse 
with the Professor for more than fifteen years. She kept a 
thriving ladies’ school; and the Professor gave instruction in 
German literature, two afternoons every week, to the more 
advanced among her scholars. The lessons were generally 
succeeded by short periods, devoted to coffee and conversation, in 
Frau Mittnacht’s own sanctum, a little first-floor room overlooking 
a patch of ground, half vineyard, half garden, with a rough grass 
plot, a number of walnut trees, some cider apple trees, and a long, 
moss-grown gravel walk, with an old stone bench and sundial at 
the end. The borders were full of vegetables and perennial 
flowers, mixed together with little regard to effect, cabbages for 
sauerkraut, holding the most conspicuous, and not least hanoured, 
place. At the Professor’s interview with his hostess there was 
often present Miss Janet Kirby, a lady who was English governess 
at Frau Mittnacht’s school. Sometimes, on occasions of excep- 
tional leisure, Miss Kirby would return with the Professor to 
Ahnstadt, and pay a flying visit to his niece, Clara Bettinger, an 
orphaned girl who till lately had lived with him, and between 
whom and herself there existed an intimate friendship. 

Clara’s parents had both died in her early childhood; for many 
years the cost of her board, clothing and liberal education had 
been defrayed from her uncle’s slender purse. Now, however, she 
had reached the age of eighteen years, and had obtained a 
situation as music teacher in a school at Geneva. Herr Bettinger, 
left to his lonely home and to his lessened expenses, began to 
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bethink him, after a shy and silent fashion essentially his own, of 
enriching his home and impoverishing his purse by taking to 
himself a wife. Now, at last, that his niece had gone, and that 
his own literary and scholastic engagements became, every year, 
more numerous and lucrative, he could afford to marry. 

Realization of this fact was in the Professor's mind as he 
trudged along, humming the music of a Volkslied; his head was 
bent, and his hands according to custom were behind his back; 
Eber’s novel reposed in one of his capacious pockets; and from 
between his loosely clasped fingers peeped his bunch of violets. 

This was not one of the days appointed for the delivery of a 
literature lesson at the school but it happened to be the féte day 
of the English governess; and the Professor told himself that a 
congratulatory visit, on the occasion, was an attention due to 
Fraulein Kirby from himself. 

Presently, just as he was passing a little farmhouse, where a 
waggon, to which was yoked a pair of sleepy looking oxen, was 
standing before the door, Herr Bettinger, lifting his head, saw a 
young man advancing towards him, swinging a cane and viciously 
kicking the loose stones in his path. 

** Good-day, Herr Professor.” The young man pulled up in mid 
course. Herr Bettinger came to a standstill, too. The new 
comer was known to him; he was a certain Max Siegel, a nephew 
of Frau Mittnacht’s, and he held a situation as clerk in a 
merchant’s office, that of Herr Freitag in Ahnstadt. 

Max was a tall, loosely made fellow, very German in type, with 
a freckled, rather flat face, flaxen hair, and grey eyes. His coun- 
tenance, this afternoon, wore an expression of such transparent 
dissatisfaction that it could not fail to attract the Professor’s 
attention. 

“Is anything the matter, Herr Max?” he asked, good- 
humouredly. 

“Well, yes; something is the matter. Are you going to the 
schoolhouse ?” 

“Tam giving myself that pleasure.” 

“I started to walk there, too, but I have changed my mind and 
turned back. There is some disagreeable news, which I should 
be obliged to tell, if I saw my aunt Frau Mittnacht, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it would be easier to write than to 
tell by word of mouth.” 

“What is the disagreeable news, if one may ask?” The 
Professor, impeded in his progress, made a half involuntary 
movement of the hand towards a pocket containing a meer- 
schaum. ' 

“ Well, to tell the truth,”"—the young man’s voice sank lower ; 
he struck at a stone with his cane—* I’m turned out of Freitag’s 
office.” 

“ In—deed !”"—the Professor raised his eyebrows and pursed up 
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his lips; his tone was half sympathetic, half vaguely condem- 
natory—* Why ?” 

“ Old Freitag chooses to complain of my unpunctuality. I won’t 
deny,”—with an amusing assumption of frankness—“ that I have 
been a bit late on one or two mornings, but ”—resuming his 
onslaught on the stone—* it’s hard to lose one’s situation for so 
small a fault, and without a word of warning. Of course I have 
no redress, and the worst of the matter is that old Freitag won’t 
give me a line of recommendation to another firm. Under the 
circumstances, I don’t see where I can findemployment. And”— 
dolefully—* employment means for me the necessary means of 
livelihood.” 

“ Hum—that’s bad!” The Professor had lighted his meers- 
chaum; he took it from his mouth, and looked down on the young 
man, through obscuring smoke. “Things do seem unpropitious, 
but we must hope for the best,” he said with his kind smile. 

There was no answer, unless a shrug of the shoulders could be 
so called. 

“ Can I do anything for you ?” 

“Well, there’s just something; as you are going to Frau 
Mittnacht’s I should be very much obliged if you would break to 
her the news of my dismissal; she would take it better from you, 
for whom she has so high a regard, than from me. And you would 
be very kind, sir, if”—in a pleading tone—* you would just remark, 
in my vindication, that you have heard old Freitag spoken of as 
a hard master; he does bear that character, as you must know, 
Herr Professor.” 

“Yes, I believe that he does. I will lay as much stress as 
possible upon his harshness, in speaking to the Frau Tante. No 
doubt she will regret your treatment at his hands. But, after 
all, it is of the Herr Pastor and his displeasure that one thinks 
most, in a case like this.” 

The “ Herr Pastor” was Max’s father, minister of a Lutheran 
church in Ahnstadt. 

The young man coloured. “Why! I don’t know,” he said, 
hesitatingly, “I think that I care most about the opinion in 
which I am held at the schoolhouse, by—my—aunt, and—and— 
by Friiulein Kirb7.” 

Fraulein Kirby! A new name was introduced into the discussion. 
The Professor looked up quickly; there was a change upon his 
face. A swift suspicion entered his mind, with a flash; ina 
moment it found egress through his lips, “ Are you by chance 
engaged to Miss Kirby?” he asked abruptly. 

The young man hesitated. “No, we are not exactly engaged,” 
he said, falling back on his old occupation of kicking the loose 
stones on the road. “ But we have cared for each other, and, as I 
believe, understood each other these two years and more. Till 
lately I was not in a position to bind myself or the Friiulein. 
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But last quarter my salary was raised, and my prospects began to 
brighten. Then I resolved that on this day—the Friulein’s féte 
day—I would speak out, would formally propose for her hand ; 
and now ” An angry gesticulation supplied the completion of 
the sentence. 

There was a short pause. “ You believe the Friulein would— 
would have accepted you?” the Professor said at last ina sup- 
pressed voice. 

“T have reason to hope so.” 

Again there was silence. No word of congratulation or com- 
miseration occurred to Max’s companion. 

“TI must be going back to Ahnstadt,” said the young man at 
length. “Good evening, Herr Professor, and thank you for your 
interest.” 

“ Bitte sehr.” 

Max’s eyes turned wistfully towards the wooden house, already 
visible among the trees. “ You will find friends at my aunt’s,” 
he remarked, “and my cousin, Bertha Weisse, a cousin whom | 
have not yet seen, will probably be there. She was to arrive last 
night on a visit from Stuttgart. Good evening again. 

“ Good evening.” 

Off went Max. The Professor stood still to watch his retreating 
figure; a change had come over him; the air of alacrity with 
which he had started on his walk had disappeared altogether; the 
humming of a Volkslied was a matter now utterly remote from 
his thoughts. “ What a fool I have been! But I never thought 
of Max, never once,” he muttered, as he moved slowly and me- 
chanically towards his goal. His eye fell on the bunch of violets 
in his hand; rather a grim smile crossed his lips. “ Poor little 
silent flowers!” he said to himself with a sigh. 

At last the Professor’s destination was reached. The school- 
house was a long, low building, with a carved door-way surmounted 
by a grinning head; the front door standing open, revealed a 
large, bare, dimly-lighted hall. The house, like the garden, had 
an ill-kept melancholy air. 

Herr Bettinger, lifting the latch of the gate, heard a sound of 
voices and of laughter. Near the house, on a rough grass plot 
and within the shade of a walnut tree, was a table glittering with 
coffee cups. Through a cloud of tobacco smoke the Professor 
dimly discerned a little group of visitors, whose presence here was 
presumably due to a desire personally to offer congratulations to 
Miss Kirby. There was a student in cap and shawl, a would-be 
poet, with long wild hair, who was spouting a set of vérses as the 
Professor appeared; there were a tall, erect, spectacled “ Herr 
Major,” in gay uniform, and the Frau, his wife; the latter, a 
lady in an elaborate brown silk dress and a broad-brimmed hat, 
alternately knitted and sipped coffee. A stranger to Herr 
Bettinger was a young, pretty, bright-looking girl, who, at the 
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moment of his entrance, was handing a plate of sweetmeats to 
the “ Frau Major.” 

“ Herr Professor!” cried two voices together, in a chorus of 
welcome. Frau Mittnacht came forward, and Janet Kirby rose 
from her place at the table. Frau Mittnacht was a round-faced, 
dark-haired, red-cheeked dame, in an ill-fitting dress of bright 
blue silk; Janet was a tall, slight, elegant girl, with a pale, 
thoughtful face, rather interesting than pretty. She wore a 
shabby black stuff dress, which hung round her graceful figure in 
long, straight folds. 

It was a lovely afternoon; the sun glancing through the branches 
of the walnut tree cast a chequered pattern along the grass. 
House, garden, and distant landscape were bathed in golden light. 
“‘ How peaceful it all looks,” thought the Professor, but his thoughts 
were tinged with sadness. “Ich gratuliere, Friulein,” he said, 
presenting his violets to Miss Kirby, with a characteristically 
awkward bow before he turned to salute his hostess. Frau Mitt- 
nacht bestowed on him a voluble greeting; she pulled forward a 
low garden chair for his occupation, and she presented him to her 
niece, the Friulein Bertha Weisse, who had, she explained, 
arrived at her house the previous day on a visit from Stuttgart. 
Then she began a long conversation, or rather monologue, to which 
the Professor gave only a divided attention, while his eyes sought 
the black-robed figure under the walnut tree. Miss Kirby had 
looked up at him with a smile and a few soft words of thanks as 
she took the flowers from his hand ; he was mentally recalling the 
look and the murmured words. 

“The day-pupils went off an hour earlier than usual in celebra 
tion of the Fraulein’s birthday,” Frau Mittnacht rattled on. “ Anna 
Feuerbach, the pupil teacher, is keeping order among the boarders. 
Herr Bauermann was here for his singing lessons this morning ; he 
told us that the band will play in the Lust Garten to-morrow 
evening instead of Saturday; we must make a party there in 
honour of my niece, Bertha. You will join us, nicht Herr Pro- 
fessor ? and I will ask my nephew, Bertha’s cousin, Max.” 

Max’s name reminded the Professor of the commission which 
he had received from the young man. This was hardly the time 
for its execution; he would wait for the departure of Frau 
Mittnacht’s guests. 

At last the coast was clear. The major and his wife went off 
with many handshakings and bows and polite phrases, essentially 
German in character ; the student followed in theirwake. Bertha 
Weisse produced a rush basket from the house, and was presently 
engaged in gathering flowers. Some housewifely business de- 
manded the presence of Frau Mittnacht in the kitchen. The 
Professor found himself sauntering with Janet Kirby along the 
shady gravel walk. 

“T have brought you a small birthday present—a book;” he 
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said, shyly, without lifting his eyes, and he produced a volume 
from the depths of his pocket. 

‘A thousand thanks.” The girl stretched out her hand for the 
gift. “Is it a lesson book ?” A asked archly. 

“ No, my child; it’s a novel.” 

Janet turned her eyes searchingly to the Professor’s face. It 
struck her that for some reason or other he was not in his usual 
spirits to-day. His voice, his whole manner, was suggestive of 
unwonted depression. 

Janet Kirby was the daughter of a poor curate in one of the 
midland counties. At the age of twelve she had been sent to Frau 
Mittnacht’s school; there she passed—with rare and unwelcome 
intervals spent at her English home, where a stepmotber held the 
reins of office—through various stages of pulpilage, up to the 
post of English governess. It was Herr Bettinger who had 
given her her first lessons in German; from the time of her 
arrival in Ahnstadt he had always been to her the kindest of 
teachers and of friends. 

“T—I—met Max Seigel before I came here, Friiulein” the 
Professor said at last, looking straight before him. 

“So?” 

“ He—he gave me a message for you, or at least for Frau 
Mittnacht—it’s all the same. There has been a—a—rupture ”— 
the Professor spoke with evident unwillingness—*“ between him- 
self and his employer. Herr Frietag is an unduly harsh master, 
and—and—in short, Max has lost his situation. But he will find 
another—never fear.” Words came quickly enough now, in the 
speaker’s desire to dissipate regret, inseparable from the first 
reception of his news. “I myself am thinking of leaving 
Ahnstadt for Heidelberg, and I have a brother there who is a 
merchant; it has struck -me, since I parted from Max, that I 
might ask my brother, as a personal favour to myself, to take the 
young man into his office on trial. 

Only one clause, and that an incidental one, in the Professor's 
speech elicited comment from Janet. 

“ Youare going from Ahnstadt ! ” she exclaimed, in a bewildered 
voice. ‘Shall you be long away ?” 

“ Yes; I am going for good.” 

“For good!” Janet had seated herself on the stone bench 
beside the sundial; she looked up, with eyes full of dismay, into 
her companion’s face. “ When did you come to that decision, 
Herr Professor ?” 

“ This afternoon, Fraulein.” 

“That is very sudden. You had given us no warning of your 
desertion. Why are you going?” ‘The girl’s lip trembled. 

Herr Bettinger hesitated. “The chair of literature has been 
offered me, at the University of Heidelberg” he said. “ I had meant 
to decline it; the stipend is not higher than my receipts at 
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Ahnstadt. But within the last few hoursI have changed my 
mind.” 

“ May one ask why?” 

“For many reasons, and for one especial reason ; it will be best 
for me to go,” the Professor answered, in a low voice. 

“ T’m very sorry—I cannot tell you how sorry.” Janet’s head 
was bent low; she played nervously with the bunch of violets in 
her lap. We live so quietly here, and see so few friends, that we 
can ill afford to lose the kindest of them all.” 

“She would not speak so plainly, with such open friendliness, 
if it were Max who was leaving,” the Professor said to himself, 
bitterly. Janet did not seem to realize—at least, she made no 
allusion to—the fact of Max’s dismissal. Perhaps she imagined 
that the matter-was of small moment, and that new employment 
was easy to find, or perhaps—and it was this thought which 
occurred to her companion—the very fact of her unconfessed love 
made her reluctant to speak of Max. An utter sadness had come 
over the Professor. He loved the English Friiulein, loved her, 
with a fierce strength which surprised even himself. He was 


* barely forty years of age, and his heart was young and fresh as a 


boy’s. A man of rare ability and of distinguished attainment, 
a scholar in the truest sense of the word, he possessed no genius 
for a lonely life. It was part of the strength, or the weakness, of 
his nature, that he did intensely feel the need of some one to 
whom he could give a firm confidence and a supreme affection. 
For some time he had been living in a dream—a dream of a home 
life, in the future, with the English Friulein as his wife. Now, 
the dream was dispelled; the dreamer awoke to the consciousness 
that he had a rival—a rival confident of success. He determined 
to retire from the scene; he would not witness the triumph of his 
rival. Under the circumstances he hailed with satisfaction the 
opportunity which had presented itself of filling an honourable 
post in a distant town. 

Twilight was gathering; long grotesque reproductions of the 
Professor’s figure, of his companion’s, and of the sundial, lay in 
dim, indistinct shadow along the gravel path. 

“ You won’t give up your studies after I have gone, Friiulein ?” 
the Professor said gently. “I willleave you my edition of Goethe. 
You can return it some time—any time—and ” He broke off. 

“ There will be no one to help me over the difficult passages.” 

The answering voice was an unsteady one. 

“Oh, you will need no help. You have been out of leading 
strings this long time, Friiulein. It is noteworthy how well you 
speak German. Your old enemy the dative case—you remember, 
child ?—is conquered now.” The Professor smiled a wistful smile 
of tender retrospection, and he laid his hand, with a caressing 
touch, on Janet’s arm. 

At length the girl rose; she and her companion retraced their 
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steps slowly towards the house. “I will leave you to tell Frau 
Mittnacht of Max’s misadventure,” the Professor said. “You will 
know better than I what to say to her. And remember, child, 
Max’s friends are not to take the matter to heart. The young 
fellow’s fault is just a boy’s fault ; he will grow steadier with time 
and experience. I will do my best; for the sake of those to 
whom he is dear I will do my very best,”—the Professor’s tone 
was full of quiet meaning—“to be of use to him, with my 
brother in Heidelberg.” 

All at once the clear singing of a bird was heard from a 
neighbouring copse. “Listen,” cried the Professor, stopping 
abruptly in his walk; “that note is a nightingale’s sure enough. 
How opportunely it comes!—opportunely for you, I mean. 
Doesn’t it”—with a frank smile—*“ bring a message to you, 
Fraulein ?” 

“ What message should it bring?” 

“Do you ask? You must know your own English Milton’s 
Sonnet to the Nightingale, and all that it implies. If one hears 
the nightingale before the cuckoo, one may expect success in 
love.” And the Professor declaimed, pronouncing the English 
words with a strange accent: 


“Thy liquid notes, that close the eye of day, 
First heard, before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love.” 


Frau Mittnacht, detecting the sound of footsteps near the house, 
appeared, with her niece, Bertha, at the open door, to press on 
the “Herr Professor” the hospitality of her roof. But that 
gentleman declined to prolong his visit; he had work to do at 
home, he said. His farewells were quickly dispensed, and he took 
his leave. Looking back he caught sight of Bertha Weisse’s 
bright face, framed by the doorway with the grinning carved head. 

“The stranger Friulein is very pretty,” was his half-unconscious 
reflection. But his last glance was towards another face, a face 
belonging to a black-robed figure, the face of Janet Kirby. And 
it was of Janet, Janet incessantly, and Janet only, that he thought, 
as he made his way to his lonely home while the stars came out 
in the darkened sky, and while the nightingale’s song, heard earlier 
than the cuckoo’s, broke in now and again upon his reverie. 
“You're wrong, wrong,” he cried, apostrophizing the bird with a 
little mirthless laugh, “there’s no success for me; the idea is 
absurd.” 


A year had passed since Herr Bettinger first took up his quarters 
in Heidelberg. 


After all a place for Max Siegel had not been obtained in the 
Heidelberg mercantile house of “ Bettinger und Compagnie ;” the 
Professor’s advocacy in that quarter had proved unnecessary. A 
petition to Herr Freitag from Max’s father had resulted in a 
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reversal of the young man’s sentence of dismissal. Max was 
received back in the old office on the old terms. 

When a year had gone by certain business matters connected 
with the re-letting of rooms whose lease, held in “Heinrich 
Bettinger’s ” name, had yet some months to run, demanded the 
Professor’s presence in Ahnstadt. He wrote to his friend, the 
Herr Consistorialrath Eisenlohr, proposing himself as guest for 
one day, received a hearty response, and appeared one fine Apr.1 
morning in Ahnstadt. 

How bright the old town looked in the spring sunshine! It 
was early morning. In the market-place all was bustle and 
activity; housewives armed with stout baskets fiitted from shop 
to shop. At the corner of the Canzlei Strasse the flower-stall 
keeper, Herr Bettinger’s old acquaintance, was disposing to the 
best advantage his bunches of wild flowers, fresh gathered from 
the neighbouring woods. Every now and again he stepped back 
into the street to survey—with head on one side, and with a 
critical expression of countenance—the artistic arrangement of 
his primroses and violets. ‘ Ach, Himmel! Der Herr Professor!” 
he cried, holding up both his hands in surprise, as his old customer, 
not seen for many months, appeared before him. 

The salutation was returned. It struck the first speaker that 
the Professor was changed; he looked worn and weary ; hard work 
had by his own choice been his portion in Heidelberg, and it had 
told upon him; his elasticity of spirit seemed gone. 

A peal of church bells broke upon the ear. The Professor, 
looking around him at the sound, observed that the principal door 
of the Lutheran church in Canzlei Strasse, generally rigidly closed 
on week-days, was open, and that a small crowd had collected on 
the steps. 

“‘ There’s to be a wedding at eleven o'clock, in the church, over 
the way,” explained the officious flower-stall keeper, observing 
the direction of the Professor’s inquiring gaze. “The bride- 
groom is the son of the Herr Pastor of the church, the Herr Max 
Siegel.” 

Max! The Professor started. Had he come to Ahnstadt on 
Max’s wedding day of all days in the year? It required all his 
self-possession to thank his informant with assumed composure, 
and then, with a few suave words of farewell, to pass on about his 
business. “ Max’s wedding day!” he repeated to himself in a 
dazed, only half-comprehending manner as he moved on. 

It now became the Professor’s absorbing object to avoid meeting 
any of the wedding party. He went to his old rooms, bya cii- 
cuitous route, keeping clear of the principal thoroughfare, and 
pausing cautiously at the corner of the street. When he reachel 
the tall house which had once been his home, his old servant, 
Ricke, now in the service of his successor, was coming—apparently 
attired in the self-same costume of short blue skirt, loose print 
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jacket, and clattering shoes, in which he had last seen her—out 
of the door. 

“ Ach, Himmel! Der Herr Professor!” she exclaimed, in the 
very words of the flower-stall keeper. But she left him to mount 
the staircase alone, and to announce himself; she was going to 
church to see Herr Siegel married, she apologetically explained, 
and was.ina hurry. When, his business being satisfactorily com- 
pleted, the Professor left the house, he heard a distant chorus of 
cheers, announcing the departure from the church of the bridal 
pair; and he lingered in a bye street till the sound had died away. 
Then, with heavy footsteps, he made his way to Herr Eisenlohr’s 
lodgings ; his friend was not at home but he speedily appeared. 

“Excuse my late appearance,” said the Herr Consistorialrath, 
entering with a shining face of welcome. “I had to be present 
at a wedding, and couldn’t leave earlier, but, at least I declined 
going to the party afterwards.” 

“ Not on my account I hope.” 

“Oh! to tell the truth ; I was glad of an excuse to stay away ;— 
wedding parties are not to my taste. By-the-by, you must know 
the bridegroom ; he is Max Siegel, the Pastor’s son, and the wedding 
is from the house of an old friend of yours, Frau Mittnacht. The 
bride is ——” 

* Yes, yes, I know! I have been told,” testily interrupted the 
Professor with a little gesture which seemed to deprecate further 
discussion. Was he to hear on all hands of Max and his envied 
happiness ? 

By three o’clock Herr Bettinger, having resolutely declined his 
friend’s importunate invitation to remain the night in Abhnstadt, 
was awaiting at the railway station the afternoon train to Heidel- 
berg. His one desire now was to leave Abnstadt and its memories 
as far as possible behind him. 

“Herr Professor!” said a surprised voice. A hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. Turning, he found himself face to face with 
Max Siegel; bride and bridegroom were starting on their wedding 
tour in the Professor’s own train. 

Some half-inaudible words of congratulation were stammered 
out in a voice whose embarrassed tone, Max, in his happiness—his 
face was radiantly happy—failed to remark. “ You must come 
and see my wife,” said the young man proudly, and he prepared 
to lead the way to a carriage appropriated to the bridal pair. For 
a moment his companion hung back. It would be no light ordeal 
to meet Janet after this year of absence, and to meet her with 
assumed equanimity as Max Seigel’s wife, but in another moment 
he moved forward; escape or retreat was alike impossible. 

“Please accept my best wishes,” he said in a low voice, as he 
stood, bareheaded, before the open window indicated by Max 
Siegel. 


“Tch danke, sehr.” 
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The blood mounted to the listener’s face witha rush. The 
voice which had responded to his congratulations was not Janet's 
voice. 

“ May I introduce,” began Max, “ the Herr Professor —— 

“ No introduction is necessary,” interrupted the bride’s voice, 
“the Herr Professor and I have met before.” 

A new, wild hope—a hope which took away his breath, a hope 
which dazzled and bewildered his powers of perception—was risin s 
up within the Professor’s breast. Lifting his eyes he saw turned 
to his a pretty bright face with blue eyes and a crown of golden 
hair. 

“You remember our meeting, Herr Professor, one day las! 
spring, at the schoolhouse ? ” 

“Indeed yes,” with a bow—his old awkward bow—and a beaming 
smile. A sudden light had flashed upon the Professor’s mental 
vision. An old scene came back to his memory; he saw the 
schoolhouse garden, in soft evening light, saw Frau Mittnacht 
wave good-bye to him from the open door, saw her niece’s pretty 
face framed by the doorway. Max's wife was Frau Mittnacht’s 
niece, Bertha Weisse. 

The engine gave a portentous shriek. “Einste‘'gen. Fer— 
tig,” shouted the guard in the stentorian voice which German 
officials assiduously cultivate. There came a banging of doors, 
and a hurried interchange of farewells between travellers and 
bystanders. The train steamed ou! of the station. Professor 
Bettinger was not among the passengers ; he was hurrying, fast as 
his legs would carry him, along the we!l-known dusty road leading 
te Frau Mittnacht’s house. 


” 





Once again it was twilight in the schoolhouse garden, and once 
again the Professor and Janet were seated together on the old 
stone bench by the sundial. His arm was around the girl; her 
head rested against his shoulder. 

The Professor had poured out all the tale of his love, his sorrow, 
and his jealousy, and, wonder of wonders, he had learned from 
Janet’s lips that his jealousy had been unfounded, that his constant 
silent love had been constantly, silently returned. At first he had 
spoken in the pitying belief that Janet had been forsaken by her 
lover, Max. That illusion was all dispelled. Truth to tell, the 
girl had never entertained any feeling for Max but one of frau!: 
friendship. The young man, in his absorbing belief in his own 
high qualities as a suitor, had mistaken her friendship for « 
warmer, tenderer regard. After his return to Herr Freitag’s office, 
he had, with confident expectation of acceptance, made the “ Eng- 
lishes Friulein” an offer of marriage ; her rejection of his advances 
took him vastly by surprise. His pride as well as his affection 
received a shock. At first his astonishment and his chagrin were 
dismally evident to all his friends; but, in time, consolation came 
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to him, came in the shape of a new attraction; he discovered that 
his cousin Bertha was not only fascinating in herself, but that she 
possessed a decided power, sadly lacking in the English Fraulein, 
of appreciating the fascinations of others. Before many months 
had passed he urged a new matrimonial suit, and was this time 
successful. Betrothal was in his case speedily followed by mar- 
riage. Within a year of their first meeting Max and Bertha 
became man and wife. 

It was a lovely, peaceful evening; not a breath stirred. A 
silence of supreme contentment had fallen upon the Professor. 
The beauty and the poetry of the hush in which Nature was 
wrapped led him to recognize the utter impotence of words to 
give expression to his new happiness. He was recalling another 
spring evening, a year ago. Outward circumstances were almost 
identical with those of to-day. He had been seated then, as now, 
with Janet by his side on the stone bench ; the long shadows crept, 
as they were creeping now, along the path; the afterglow of sun- 
set had illumined house and garden, and stretch of distant vine- 
yards. But then a sorrow, silent and strong, as was his present 
happiness, a sorrow which he had believed to be lifelong and incur- 
able, had been heavy on hisheart. By virtue of identity of outward 
circumstances the two days would be always connected in his 
memory; by reason of the inner experiences which they brought 
they were wide asunder as the poles. 

The Professor bent his head lower to meet the loving look 
of Janet’s eyes. A low murmur of his love and of his reverent 
happiness crossed his lips. 

All at once, as if to complete the outward likeness between this 
evening and that sorrowful one a year ago, a nightingale began to 
sing in the copse behind the house. 

A sudden memory came to Janet, as to the Professor, with the 
first notes of the song. “Have you heard the cuckoo yet this 
spring?” she asked with a bright little laugh. 

*‘ The cuckoo! perish the thought,” responded the Professor, in 
a merry voice, and with mock dramatic gesticulation. 

* And do you believe the nightingale now? You had no faith 
in his song last year ; isn’t he a true prophet?” The Professor bent 
his head still lower, and his answer was a kiss. 











